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Main Office : 
Packard Building 


Southeast Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Commercial Trust Branch: ‘Bank of North America Branch: 
15th and SOUTH PENN SQUARE 307 CHESTNUT STREET 


Independence Hall Branch: 
$17 CHESTNUT STREET 


Member: Cable Address: 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *‘~PENCO” 


cAccounts of Banks, Corporations and Individuals Solicited. 
Trusts of all kinds Executed. Safe Deposit Boxes Rented. 
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New Master Built Safe Deposit Boxes 


COSTING LITTLE MORE THAN USED 


STANDARDIZED SECTIONS 
NO SALES TRAVELING EXPENSE = 25, Saving 
MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 0 


to You 


Advantages 


1. Economy of cost 

2. Quick additions as required 

3. Standard lock always available 
4. A size for any space available 


5. Filler plates to line up present 
boxes 


6. Immediate shipment 
7. Guard keys matched 
8. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Best Construction 


1. Yale Double Nose Locks 

2. Heavy reinforced bond boxes 

3. Quarter inch case plates 

4. Three-eighths inch vertical 
partitions 


5. Finish optional, to match pre- 
sent boxes 


6. Numbering optional, impressed 
or number plates 


7. Lift off solid bronze hinges 
8. Half inch cold rolled doors 





CASE SIZE 

pazt, | High | Wide| Deep | Weight Factory 
2x5'4 8% | 33% 357 108.00 
3x5'9 12% _ | 33% 425 114.00 
4x5¥o | 16% | 33% 488 120.00 
5x51 | 20% | 33% 541 128.00 
5x11 | 20% | 33% 462 100.00 
174x16}|_ 18 | 33% 274 75.00 
3x54 | 19% | 27% 600 135.00 
2x54 | 21% | 277% 900 212.50 : ' 
3x54 | 31% | 27% 1000 225.00 “ 100 aa 

lg oe, v4 
2x50 | 3714 | 27% 1280 325.00 a ae a 
3x5'o | 2554 | 443% 1500 , 288.00 ee a 


axei2 | 27 | 44% 1700 | 374.00 4—5 x 11 Boxes 


See Cut 51% 44% 2000 445.00 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office c 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. Sales Engineers Quickly Available In All Principal Cities 
THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK CO. | This Book 


2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- FREE 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. | If you are planning 


C0 Daylight Robbery 0 Vault Linings 0 Grille Partitions | p chee eden pom 


(0 Safe Deposit Boxes [j Vault Systematizers [Chests 0 Vault Lockers | ment, this book, 


contains facts of 


vital importance to 


i sallaetd you. Our 47 years 
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Direct Contact With 
American Business 


No matter what part of the 
United States your business 
reaches, this institution is 
acquainted in that territory. 
It has accounts from all lines 
of business and from one- 


fifth of the nation’s banks 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











A lready on the Press 


HIS message is directed to 
those banks, investment houses, 
- supply dealers and business 
firms who realize the immense 
effort put forth by Rand M¢Nally & 
Company to make and to keep the 
BANKERS DIRECTORY the stan- 
dard work in its field. 
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The new 1930 Edition of the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY is ready. Completely revised, 
every fact brought up to date, it will be 
coming from the press within a few days. 










Because of the very great expense of pub- 
lishing this BLUE BOOK, only as many 
copies are printed as will take care of 


BE SURE 
to clip and mail 


Put us down for. . 


this coupon 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
538 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


understood that you will enter our order and bill us in the regular way. | 
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known demand. This is the last call for 
you to get your order in. 


In addition to the list of banks and bankers 
given, there are hundreds of pages of vital, 
indispensable information covering bank- 
ing, commercial and financial subjects per- 
tinent to successful bank operation, also 
investments. 


In this new edition an unusually large 
number of changes in data have been re- 
quired. Because of this fact, it is strongly 
recommended that this new edition be 
used for any reference work. 


Make your reservation today to insure get- 
ting your new 1930 BANKERS DIRECTORY. 


The attached coupon is for your con- 
venience. 









.. copies of your new 1930 BANKERS DIRECTORY. It is 











Balanced - 
Prosperity 
in Wisconsin 


Few states enjoy the finely-balanced diversification of industry 
and agriculture that is taken for granted in Wisconsin. 


Here prosperity has built its foundation on solid bedrock. 
Each year brings increased employment, a larger industrial 
payroll, a substantial growth in the value of industrial and 
farm produéts. 


The chill winds of depression have always swept lightly over 
Wisconsin. Boom periods and over-night inflation of values 
are unknown. 


Recognized as the capital of the dairy world, in addition, 
Wisconsin ranks tenth among all states industrially. Of its 
12+ separate industries, 89 exceed $1,000,000 in the value of : 
their yearly output; 3 exceed $100,000,000; 8 annually 
produce more than $50,000,000 worth of merchandise. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, both dire¢tly and through 
its 762 correspondent banks, is helping to dig deeper the 
normal channels of distribution, make new markets available 
for Wisconsin products, bring added profits to farm and in- 
dustry. It is a life-partner in the business of building a 
permanent foundation for prosperity in Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
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Round Table Of Discussion 


Few Titles Indicate Functions 


THINK that all bank executives 

recognize that the titles of bank of- 
ficers now generally in vogue have 
very little designating value. For 
example, we have 23 assistant 
eashiers in this bank and not more 
than five could properly be said to 
be funetioning in the eashier’s de- 
partment. 

Titles are fairly representative of 
the relative importance of the va- 
rious officers but indicate nothing 
for the most part as to their fune- 
tions. 

C. F. Weep, Vice President, The 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 


— > 


A Suggested System For Titles 


Possibly because it is our own, we 
believe that in this particular com- 
munity the use of the titles we have 
adopted is quite satisfactory. These 
are: 

Chairman of the board, president, 
executive vice president, vice presi- 
dents, cashier, assistant vice presi- 
dents, assistant braneh 
managers and assistant branch man- 


agers. 


cashiers, 


These are operating officers, ex- 
elusive of comptroller, auditor, and 
special officers including, of course, 
officers of trust and mortgage loan 
departments, and the like. 

The suggestion I have made seems 
clear and logical. The use of the 
terms ‘‘second vice president’’ and 
‘‘junior vice president’’ raises so 
many questions in the minds of 
people as to just what they signify 
in authority or rank. The use of the 
word ‘‘assistant vice president” 
seems to demand no such explana- 
tion and gives to the man oceupying 
this position the same relation rela- 
tively to the work of the vice presi- 
dents that the assistant cashiers have 
to the work of the cashier. 


The arrangement contemplates ex- 
ecutive supervision in the chairman 
of the board; executive control in 
the president ; administrative control 
of executive and policy functions in 
the executive vice president ; and ad- 
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What Is The 
Best System 
of Officer Titles? 


ministrative control of operative 
functions in the eashier. Poliey and 
credit contacts, insofar as the presi- 
dent may delegate, are vested in the 
vice presidents under the direction 
of the exeeutive vice president. 

The assistant vice presidents are 
what the title itself implies—men who 
work for and with the vice presi- 
dents with such authority and re- 
sponsibility as will give them the op- 
portunity to graduate into vice presi- 
dents. 

Assistant cashiers are heads of de- 
partments for the cashier in the ad. 
ministration of the operative fune- 
tions of the institution, with specific 
authority to represent the cashier 
within the limits of their own re- 
sponsibilities. 

Henry M. Rostnson, Chairman of 
the Board, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


——_—_—_—_ 


Title Should Indicate Position 


[ do not think it makes very much 
difference as to the titles for bank 
officers. In my opinion there is no 
best system. The best title for the 
officer is the one that in the institu- 
tion will best designate the position 
that he holds. 

Artuur B. CuHapin, President, 
American Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 





The Reason For Assistant 


Officers 


The larger bank in the United 
States is a modern development. 
When banks were small institutions, 
it was necessary to have only a presi- 
dent. cashier, and sometimes assist- 
ant cashier, and this has not been so 
With the development of 
business, the banks added vice presi- 
dents and assistant cashiers as 
needed, and now we find quite a 


long ago. 


number of banks with assistant vice 
presidents or second vice presidents 
in addition. 

I think the reason for this latter 
development is the feeling that cus- 
tomers like to do business with of- 
ficers. In other words, the bank 
business is more or less of a personal 
business. This is true particularly 
in the solicitation of new business. 
li is easier for a man to secure an 
appointment if his card bears a title. 

CuHas. 8S. CaLwei, President, 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


————_ 


Simplicity Important 


Where there are distinetly special- 
ized functions, as in the case of the 
trust or bond department, we use the 
title of manager. 

According to our by-laws, we must 
have a_ secretary and treasurer. 
Aside from that, all the titles are 
either vice president or assistant see- 
retary, the former indicating a 
senior officer, and the latter a junior 
officer, As the organization grows 
and becomes more complicated, it 
may be have other 
graduations of responsibilities and 
importance, but it is my desire to 
keep it as simple as possible as I 
have already stated. 

Lewis G. Harriman, President, 
Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


—_—@——. 


necessary to 


Titles Not So Important 


Many of the present innovations 
of second vice presidents, junior vice 
presidents, assistants to cashiers, 
and other titles have been developed 
in order not to interfere with the 
position in the list of officers then 
existing. 

In my opinion, the officers of any 
bank should consist of president, vice 
presidents, cashier and assistant 
cashiers, without any frills of any 
kind. It does not seem to me that the 
titles are of particular importance. 

L. E. Wakerte.p, President, First 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCES 


THE EQUITABLE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK - 


Capital $25,000,000 


The Equitable Corporation of New York will conduct a 


general securities business. 


The business heretofore carried on by the bond depart- 





ment of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
will become a part of The Equitable Corporation of New 
York and will be developed and extended in accordance 


with the policies of that Corporation. 


The Equitable Corporation of New York is owned by the 





shareholders of The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. Its directors and officers are all identified with the 
latter company, assuring experienced and progressive 


management. 


DIRECTORS 





Winturop W. ALprRIcH BERTRAM CUTLER Artuur W. Loassy 
E.uiotr AVERETT Cuarces HayDen ALBERT G. MILBANK 
Howarp Bayne Orro H. Kaun Joun C. TRAPHAGEN 





Main Office—11 Broad Street, New York 










BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BROOKMIRE INVESTMENT SERVICE 


FOR BANKS 
AND THEIR DEPOSITORS 











HE business of investment has come to be more fully 
Wiceitint: since it has recently been borne home so 
clearly to individual investors that random purchases of 
securities cannot be permanently successful. @ The need for 
experienced counsel is appreciated to a greater extent than 
before. Depositors should turn to their banker, where pre- 
viously they considered advice unnecessary. qj The Brookmire 
organization is equipped to co-operate, for 25 years study of 
American business and security trends is reflected in the 
bulletins of the Service, which provide banks with a specialized 
source of counsel to utilize in advising depositors. Through 
Brookmire Service, too, bamks receive specific supervision 


of the investment of their own reserve funds. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by addressing 
our Executive Department at 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND TORONTO 
ERIE MONTREAL MEMPHIS CINCINNATI NEWARK PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 


THE LARGEST AND OLDEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Good Customers Only 


Secured By This Plan 


A system for interviewing new customers 
that eliminates undesirable depositors 


By C. H. ALEXANDER 


issistant Vice President, Anglo & London Paris National Bank, San Francisco 


HE very first thing we seek to 

discover when interviewing a 
prospective customer is, ‘‘Have we 
anything in common?’’ Perhaps we 
have a mutual friend in our institu- 
tion who was the principal attrac- 
tion that drew the new customer to 
the bank. 

If this proves to be the ease, we 
chat about him. It immediately puts 
the client at his ease. It may be only 
the paying teller who has cashed an- 
other depositor’s cheeks for him, but 
the prospect will continually revert 
to that man with whom he 
quainted during our interview. 

Therefore, the social contact wher- 
ever possible is of the utmost im- 
portance. That mutual tie of ac- 
quaintanee or friendship may be a 
decisive factor in a prospect's deci- 
sion to deal with the bank. He is 
certain, thereby, to receive added 
friendliness and courtesy. 

The second point of importance 
during the first interview with pros- 
pective patrons is in letting the pros- 
pective customer be as garrulous as 
he pleases. He may take his own 
time. Naturally, during that first 
interview, bank officers should prefer 
to listen unless they are dealing with 
the strong, silent type of man who 
must be drawn out. 

I am a firm believer in the im- 


IS ac- 


portance of finding that mutual basis 
of understanding with every new 
prospect. It forms the foundation 
tor all that follows in the first inter- 
view. It makes it easier to impress 
a bank's policies and rules on the 
prospect's mind, and causes him to 
see the bank as ‘‘safe, sound and 
conservative. *” 

If the interviewer is shrewd, he 
will discover a great deal about his 
prospect and is then ready to pro- 
ceed to ‘‘sell the bank,’’ giving all 
of the time necessary to make a com- 
plete sale. 


To Make Interviews A Good 
Investment 


Once the interviewer has com- 
pleted his sale, it is easier to secure 
the information necessary for filing 
records, and to obtain references 
which should be sent at once to the 
eredit department for investigation. 


Perhaps the prospect..wishes to 
open his account .with $500. Next 
week he may deposit a check on 
Podunk for $1000. As it is the policy 
of the Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional never to refuse payment on 
cheeks without good and sufficient 
that first interview should 
unquestionably determine whether 
we will ever have to resort to the 


reason, 


es 


extreme measure of returning a 
cheek to the maker—a very 
advertisement. 

A bank must include in its initial 
sale the absolute assurance to its eus- 
tomers that it will pay. A small de- 
positor may give New York or Phila- 
delphia references so that it will take 
several days to check on them. Ina 
rush of business, tellers may not in- 
vestigate or they may be pleased with 
a customer’s personality—particu- 
larly the type of custorher who is 
‘*beating the bank.’’ 

Very often, when references are 
requested, the prospect will imme- 
diately become antagonistic and will 
demand: ‘‘Why do you want refer- 
ences when | am leaving my money 
with you?’’ Confidences are either 
cemented or destroyed at such eriti- 
cal moments. The interviewer must 
convinee the prospect that it is for 
his own protection and advancement 
—so that the bank will be able to 
give an intelligent report when ques- 
tioned about a client’s credit or char- 
acter. 

We enphasize the point: ‘* Treat 
your banker with the same degree of 
confidence which you apply to your 
A bank’s customer must 
confide in his financial doctor with 
the same confidence which is applied 
to his medical or legal advisors. That 


poor 


doetor!”’ 








idea must be sold to him above all 
other features of a bank's service. 

If the banker is to be a reliable 
counsellor, he must become a master 
in the art of questioning: and he 
must be prepared to give immediate 
advice to prospects when necessary. 

A prospect arrives in San Fran- 
cisco from Montana. He 
his business there and has 
accumulated some $60.- 
000 worth of bonds. By 
introducing him imme- 
diately to the head of the 
bond department, we not 
only provide a safe place 
for him to keep his bonds, 
but also an added coun- 
sellor for the service for 
which he is seeking. 

He realizes at once 
that the bank is attempt- 
ing to help him—is help- 
ing him—; because he is 
relieved of a pressing re- 
sponsibility. It is then 
a simple matter to dis- 
eover whether he has 
made a will, and if not, 
he is also introduced to 
the head of the trust de- 
partment. Service, at 
this point, has extended 
beyond the prospect. 
It imeludes those de- 
pendent upon him, and 
safeguards their inter- 
ests against those who 
might seek to induce him 
to speculate unwisely 
with his bonds—possibly 
the savings of a lifetime. 

Mere cash deposits 
mean nothing, or should 
mean nothing to a sin- 
cere banker. It is the 
thing which accompanies 
the cash—the sincerity 
of the customer. 

A short time ago one 
of our prospects sought 
to open an account. He 
had a very attractive 
cash sum for opening: 
but, upon being interviewed. he 
frankly stated that he was a_ boot- 
legger. The only reference he could 
give was another bootlegger. He 
claimed to be making a survey in 
our city to discover whether it would 
be profitable to deal in larger quanti- 
ties of his ‘‘products.”’ 

If all of our applicants were 
equally as frank and honest in their 
replies there would be fewer risks in 
the banking profession. 


has sold 


terms 
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3 Rules 


for 


The value of these policies regard- 
ing proper interviews may be gleaned 
from the fact that. during some 15 
years, our ‘‘bad account’’ 
almost perfect. 

We are anxious to accept every ap- 
plicant, being curbed only by the in- 
terview findings. which are meticu- 
leusly traced by the eredit depart- 


record is 


Cc. H. ALEXANDER 


Conducting An Interview 


1. Do not limit .the interview as to time 


2. Seek at once a personal contact and a 
common tie 
a. Through mutual friends 
b. Through mutual interests 


3. Find out either directly or indirectly what 
other departments can be useful to the customer 
aside from the commercial aspect of the bank 

a. Personally introduce the patron to 
the various departmental heads 


4. Impress the bank’s policies and services 
on the customer at once and in no uncertain 


5. Insist on the customer’s confidence: 
must answer questions 


ment and must have its okay. 

This credit service has been made 
available for the bank’s eustomers, 
many of whom originally had the 
impression that banks merely asked 
for references as a matter of form. 
The service has met with the enthus- 
iastic cooperation of each new de- 
positor as soon as he gained an in- 
sight into its value to him. 

The relationship of every bank to 
every customer is governed entirely 








by the first impressions at the time 
of the first interview. All future re- 
lationships stand or fall in aceord- 
ance with the depth of those impres- 
sions. Consequently, their import- 
ance cannot be stressed too highly! 

An interviewing officer should be 
stationed near the bank entrance, to 
be available to greet the stranger in 
ease a floor officer is en- 
gaged elsewhere. He is 
technically the bank’s 
star salesman, and both 
formally and informal- 
ly, he should miss no op- 
portunity to sell the 
bank and its service. 
Although it is the indi- 
vidual who bothers the 
banker, the banker who 
is building a lasting in- 
stitution, must invite in- 
dividuals to bother him. 

That spirit must con- 
tinue even when a tested 
depositor writes a check 
for more than his bal- 
ance. If the first inter- 
view was satisfactory 
and there is any reason 
for protecting the over- 
drawn cheek, it can then 
be legitimately done. 
However, regardless of 
a eustomer’s financial 
standing, unless the in- 
terviewing officer 
convineed of the stabil- 
ity of purpose and busi- 
ness dependability of the 
man in the customer, his 
overdrafts would not be 
protected. 

That first interview is 
every customer’s golden 
opportunity to establish 
himself with the Anglo 
& London Paris Na- 
tional Bank, providing 
his credit is good. We 
sincerely believe that we 
are entitled to be held in 
the same esteem with a 
customer as his physi- 
cian. If a prospect or regular eus- 
tomer hides his symptoms from us, it 
is impossible for us to aid him effi- 
ciently. 


was 


He 


That first interview is the greatest 
service which every banker can pro- 
vide prospective and established eus- 
But interviewing officers 
must perfect themselves in the ‘‘art 
of questioning’’ to be able to say to 
each new prospect: ‘‘Treat a banker 
like a doctor!”’ 


temers. 
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Finance Small Manufacturers 


With Trade Acceptances 


GREAT many banks in small 
cities have the problem of finane- 
ine medium-sized manufacturing 
concerns. We have had this problem 
and have worked it out in a way that 
may be of interest to other bankers. 
Two of our commercial customers 
are manufacturers of machinery. Ia 
years past, they have had ups and 
downs due to an unusually heavy 
schedule of book accounts which 
could not be collected promptly. 
Both concerns manufacture equip- 
ment which has a very definite use 
and a_ reasonably market. 
Today, neither one of these concerns 
has book accounts amounting to 
more than 2 to 4 week’s sales. Natur- 
ally, they are much more prosperous 
and their problem of collecting has 
been almost entirely eliminated. 


good 


Finance With Trade 


Acceptances 


The finaneing was worked out by 
the use of trade acceptances, which 
we handle. Both of these companies 
have retailers or jobbers in all parts 
of the United States and the retailers 
are all given to understand that ship 
ments will be made to them on the 
basis of payment by trade accept- 





By R. P. BREESE , 


President, National Exchange Bank, Waukesha, Wise. 


ances which are easily negotiable. 

When the invoice arrives, it is 
accompanied by a trade acceptance 
and a liberal discount is allowed for 
a cash settlement. The trade aecept- 
ance is taken subject to a cash dis- 
count, if paid promptly at maturity. 

The dealer returns the invoice and 
the trade acceptance properly ex- 
ecuted and receives immediate ered- 
it, which means that the transaction 
is a cash sale. The trade acceptance 
is then brought up to the bank and 
deposited the same as a cheek, sub- 
ject to bank's discount rate to matur- 
ity of the item. The manufacturer. 
of endorses it and stands 
responsible for its ultimate payment. 
At the maturity of the trade accept- 
ance, it is sent to the dealer's bank 
for collection and the proceeds, of 
course, are returned to us. 


course, 


In an experience of three to five 
years using this method with these 
two companies, we have had no dif- 
ficulty whatever in making collee- 
tions. 
been 


Every trade acceptance has 
collected upon presentation. 
Of course, if one of these documents 
were returned uncollected, it would 
be immediately charged to the ae- 
count of the manufacturer and it 


would be up to him from then on to 
effect collection. 


Manufacturer's Business Is 


For Cash 


The advantages of this method of 
financing are very pleasing both to 
the manufacturer and to the bank. 
The manufacturer conduets a eash 
business instead of a credit business 
and certainly that is greatly to his ad- 
vantage. Also he is relieved of most 
of his borrowing for, having imme- 
diate cash returns from his sales, he 
does not need to borrow money for 
the purchase of raw materials. When 


he does, these notes are quickly 
liquidated because as soon as the 
products get into trade channels 


they are paid for, either with eash or 
trade acceptances. 

This. of course, is greatly to the 
advantage of the bank, for the bank 
then has a commercial customer who 
is in a much stronger financial posi- 
tion than if he earried a big percent- 
age of his sales on his books. 

Another advantage to the manu- 
facturer is that the bank is not legal- 
ly limited to any certain quantity 
of trade acceptances. As long as the 
bank has available funds, these ae- 

















HASE OF GOODS FROM THE | 


This trade acceptance is accompanied by a stub that explains what a trade acceptance is, how it is used, gives a Federal Reserve Bank 
Governor’s opinion on its value, and explains that the buyer will earn a 5% discount if payment is made before a certain date. 


This dis- 


count, of course, is allowed by the manufacturer to the dealer who pays in this way and thus makes his purchase a cash sale. 
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ceptances are considered good paper. 
The only limit that might be reached 
would be when the bank examiner 
considered that too much of the 
bank's assets were tied up in this one 
type of paper and ordered some sold. 

The trade aeceptance 
is, of course, two-name 
paper. It is a bill of ex- 
change drawn by the 
seller on the purehaser 
of goods sold and ae- 
cepted by sueh  pur- 
chaser. It is defined by 
the Federal Reserve 
Board (Regulation P, 
series of 1915) as ‘‘a bill 
of exchange drawn to 
order having a definite 
maturity and payable in 
dollars in the United 
States, the obligation to 
pay which has been ae- 
cepted by an acknowl- 
edgment written or 
stamped and signed 
across the face of the in- 
strument by the com- 
pany, firm, corporation 
or person upon whom it 
is drawn; such agree- 
ment to be to the effect 
that the acceptor will 
pay at maturity accord- 
ing to its tenor, such 
draft or bill without 
qualifying conditions. ”’ 

To certify that a trade 
aeceptance is eligible for 
rediscount, ‘‘it must 
bear on its face or be 
accompanied by evidence 
in form satisfactory to 
the Federal Reserve 
Bank that it was drawn 
by the seller of the goods 
or the purchaser of such 
goods. Such evidence 
may consist of a certifi- 
cate on or accompanying the aeccept- 
ance to the following effect: the ob- 
ligation of the acceptor of this bill 
rises out of the purchase of goods 
from the drawer. Such certificates 
may be accepted by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank as sufficient evidence 
provided, however, that the Federal 
Reserve Bank in its discretion may 
inquire into the exact nature of the 
transaction underlying the accept- 
ance.”’ 

Negotiable instruments laws 
adopted in all states provide that 
any instrument payable at a bank is 
equivalent to an order to the bank to 
pay for the account of the principal 
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Advantages of 
Trade Acceptance 


1. The manufacturer’s busi- 
ness is put on a cash basis. 

2. All working capital is left 
for manufacturing and selling 
expense. 


3. Two-name paper of a quality that can 
scarcely be equalled is provided the bank. 

4. The manufacturer need not borrow so 
heavily as otherwise. 

5. The bank is not legally limited to any 
certain quantity of this type paper taken 
from one customer. 

6. The buyer earns a cash discount that is 
important to him. 

7. Collection expense and collection annoy- 
ances are greatly reduced. 


8. The manufacturer is relieved of banking he has 
functions. 


9. The cancellation of orders and the re- 
turn of goods are almost unknown with trade 
acceptance financing. 


10. Trade acceptances are rediscountable at 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


debtor thereof. Therefore, a trade 
acceptance made payable at the ae- 
ceptor’s bank may be presented for 
payment and collected through the 
Federal check collection 
system in the same manner 


Reserve 


much 


Financing 


as a check is ordinarily collected. 


_ System Makes Possible 
Computation of Future Needs 


It is very evident that these manu- 
facturers can make definite calcula- 
tions as to future manufacturing 
needs, for their sales are turned into 
the equivalent of cash so quickly 
that they know exactly what they 
can count upon. 

The use of trade acceptances make 
it unnecessary to tie up eapital in 
open book accounts. That capital is 
therefore available for manufactur- 
ing operations and for the purchase 
of raw materials. 








They 


eredit 
security for they can be discounted 
at 100% of the face value, while ae- 


provide additional 


receivable cannot be dis- 
counted, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, for more than 50%. 
There is no limit in any 
state as to the amount 
of acceptance paper that 
any one bank may take 
from one customer. 

The use of trade ae- 
ceptances reduces collec- 
tion expense and collec- 
tion annoyances, 

It relieves the manu- 
facturer of banking 
functions, that is, the 
granting of credits to 
buyers. It prevents the 
cancellation of orders 
and the return of goods, 
to a large extent. 

Trade _ acceptances 
command a preferential 
rate of interest, as a 
rule, since they afford 
better security to the 
lending bank. The Fed- 
eral Reserve rate of dis- 
count for this class of 
paper is usually lower 
than for other commer- 
cial paper. 

It might be well to 
consider the trade ae- 
ceptance from the stand- 
point of the buyer, for 
many benefits, 
and banks financing 
local dealers might well 
encourage them to pay 
their invoices with trade 
acceptances when they 
cannot be paid in eash. 

The advantages might 
be listed as follows: The 
buyer’s eredit is 
strengthened, for giving 
a trade acceptance shows his good 
faith by binding him to pay an 
honest debt in full when it comes 
due. On the other hand, he assumes 
no obligation until after the seller 
has surrendered title to the 
chandise. 

In other words, it brings the trans- 
action out in the open, places the 
buyer on a merit basis and closes all 
chances for argument or disputes 
over the amount when due. 

The use of trade acceptances has 
a tendency to develop careful buy- 
ing. The purchaser will not overbuy 
so readily when he realizes that the 
debt must be met at maturity. 


eounts 


mer- 
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Designed by Samuel P. Yeo 
Where is there a customer having valuables to deposit who would not be proud to rent a box in this 

vault? Not only is there an outstanding feeling of security upon entering this reception room, but 

everything is comfortable and homelike. The Aldine Trust Co. made attractiveness a prime requisite. 


More Money From Vaults 


Less Maintenance Cost 


More Boxes Rented 


ITH the dignified investment 

necessary in the building of a 
bank vault, bank directors have 
realized the importance of planning 
to increase the income from vault 
box rentals. 

It is important, therefore, to give 
consideration to those matters of de- 
sign which have a tendency to in- 
crease rentals and the satisfaction of 
customers. 

A good illustration of a vault de- 
signed for inereased business is the 
one just installed by the Aldine 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

Certainly attractive designs and z 
comfortable atmosphere are just as 
important in the vault department 
of the bank as in the president’s of- 
fice. And the Aldine Trust Co. vault 
was designed with this specially in 
mind. 

The room into which the huge 
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By SAMUEL P. YEO 


Bank Vault Engineer, Philadelphia 


round vault door opens, is attrac- 
tively paneled in wood and lighted 
with specially designed lighting fix- 
tures. The floor is covered with orien- 
tal rugs and comfortable home-like 


What Rents 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


1. An attractive and im- 
pressive vault entrance. 

2. Comfortable and 
homelike space for custom- 
ers. 

3. Dignified and cour- 
teous attendants. 

4. Well-lighted, pleasant 
and convenient interior. 


furniture gives a pleasant impression. 

The visitor’s first impression of 
the vault is gained from the beauti- 
ful and massive round vault door. 
Just as much thought was upon the 
design of the exterior as on the de- 
sign of the interior. The framework 
into which the mammoth door is set 
is designed with two ecireles instead 
of one, as you will see from the photo- 
graph. In fact, this entrance forms 
a picture all its own and one that is 
impressive as well as artistic. 

The inside of the vault door, that 
part which is so prominent when the 
vault is open, is designed to prevent 
visitors from seeing unsightly cogs 
and racks. 


Reception Room Homelike 


Bankers are learning that com- 
fortable and home-like space for 
customers outside the entrance to 
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the vault is one of the 
advertisements 
they can have. You will 
notice from the picture 
at the beginning of this 
article that special at- 
tention has been given 
in the Aldine Trust Co. 
vault to this item. 
The reception room 
is paneled with beauti- 
ful wood. Floors are 
with oriental 
rugs and comfortable 
chairs are provided. 
The whole atmosphere 
of this room is cordial- 


best 


covered 








tion, adding an inter- 
esting feature that is 
unobtrusive. 


An Important 
Economy 


Perhaps the most im 
portant economy in 
this vault is based upon 
the fact that the entire 
interior is made of 
stainless steel. All the 
attention stainless steel 
needs is to be wiped off 
with a dry cloth every 
ten days. This is only 
for the purpose of re- 


itv and comfort, the moving smudges from 
vw. %* 1p + « . od 
, being : : ; ace ing. There j 
vault entrant : ng The vault entrance in the Aldine Trust Company’s new building is a handling. Ther will 
the outstanding decor- work of art, even when the door is closed. The designer created an attract- never be any complaint 
ae ive picture that will be retained in the mind of every visitor. . : 
ative feature. coneerning grease on 
Dignified and cour- clothing with this vault 


teous attendants have a great deal 
to do with the continuous patronage 
so essential to continuous profits. 
Employees in this vault are inspired 
to be courteous and dignified by the 
very surroundings and it is natural 
for them to do anything possible to 
make customers feel a pride in the 
fact that their valuables are stored 
in this vault. 

A well-lighted and pleasant in- 
terior encourages frequent use of the 
vault, and frequent use certainly 
has a tendency to promote good will 
and to encourage customers to bring 
their friends, who also will become 
eustomers. 


Modern Methods of Lighting 


There are several important feat- 
ures in the interior of this vault. 





from the safe deposit section by stainless steel grilles. 


One is the method of lighting. As 
you will see from the photograph at 
the bottom of this page, light is pro- 
vided through strips in the ceiling. 
These strips are covered with a 
diamond glass and the light globes 
back of this glass are entirely con- 
In other words, the light is 
soft, decorative and attractive. 


cealed. 


The lights in these novel lighting 
units are on three separate circuits. 
For display purposes, all lights are 
turned on. For average use, only 
half of the lights are turned on. 
When the vault is unoeeupied, the 
lights can be reduced to 10%, thus 
effecting an economy in current. 

Each section of boxes is labeled 
with a lighted sign above the section. 
This is not only a matter of con- 
venience, but also a matter of decora- 


beeause no grease is used. 

There are 2,200 boxes installed in 
this vault with space for 6,800 more. 

The ventilation is accomplished 
through an emergency door, open- 
ing into a chamber through which 
cooled air is forced in summer and 
warmed air in winter. This emer- 
gency door has a new type of locking 
device. It is a split locking ring 
engaging into a recess in the door. 
A time lock checks the operation of 
this ring. There are two combina- 
tion locks on the outside of the door, 
which ean, of course, be opened from 
the inside in ease any one is locked 
in the vault or ean be used as an 
entrance in ease something 
wrong with the main door. 


goes 


The inside dimensions of the vault 


(Continued on page 44) 


~ Built by Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia 


The unusual system of lighting this vault is a feature in itself. The light is reflected through diamond glass in the ceiling 
and these strips of light supply a touch of color in the interior decoration. The bank’s vaults at the rear are separated 






The sections are labeled with electrically lighted name plates. 
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Safe Trust Investments 


The methods of supervising trust investments 
used by the Union Trust Co. of Detroit 


NVESTMENT management of 
trust funds is a no less impor- 
tant, nor a less specialized aspect of 
trust administration, than is the 
legal management of such funds. 
In fact, one is probably justified 
in saying that the most impor- 
tant phase of trust administra- 
tion is, in a majority of eases, 
the management of investments. 

It is here that the most costly 
errors can be made, ard it is 
here that the most tangible bene- 
fits can be brought to the trusts’ 
beneficiaries. In fact, all other 
phases of trust administration, 
are, in a way, subordinate to the 
investment function. 

In reality, the trust company 
acts in the capacity of counselor 
for the trusts it administers, 
with the added duty in many 
eases of executing those policies 
best adapted to the trust under 
construction. 


The First Step in Supervision 


The first step in the actual 
supervision of trust investment 
policies, therefore, consists of a 
detailed analysis of each account 
at the time it is opened on the 
books of the company. Such a 
study should cover, among other 
topies, the nature of the trust, 
the status of the beneficiaries and 
a classification of the assets of 
the trust. 

The burden of supervising 
trust investments is greatly en- 
haneed by the multiplicity of 
different securities found in the 
various trusts over which the 
trust company assumes control. 
Many of these securities are of 
doubtful value, they are often 
obligations of little-known com- 
panies, and many of the issues 
lack marketability. 

The ultimate aim of the trust 
company should be to sell, as 
soon as possible, doubtful items 
in its trusts, securities concern- 
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By RALPH, E. BADGER 


Vice President, Union Trust Co., Detroit 


ine which the 
data are 


fullest 
unavailable, 
or which require con- 
stant watching. 


Q Rules 


to Insure 
Safety of 


Investment 





1. Concern yourself 

primarily with conser- 

vation of principal and regularity of income. 
2. The field of safe investment is limited pri- 


marily to bonds, collateral notes, certificates of 
deposit and mortgages. 


3. It is necessary that appraisals be soundly 
made and that machinery be set up adequately 
to guard against any default in the status of first 
mortgages, and periodic reappraisals should be 
made. 

4. If carefully selected and properly cared for, 
first mortgages may be expected to yield a some- 
what higher return than high-grade bonds. 


5. Unless special reasons exist, it is suggested 
that not more than 50 per cent of any given fund 
be committed to the mortgage type of investment. 

6. Public utility bonds should be secured by a 
mortgage covering operating property with a factor 
of safety of at least 1.75 per cent. 

7. The earnings of the company during the past 
five years should each year be at least twice as 
much as the total interest charges on all outstand- 
ing obligations. 

8. In no case buy public utility bonds where 
adequate financial data is not available or where 
facts regarding depreciation, maintenance or other 
operating situations are not fully set forth. 

9. An experienced statistician should prepare an 
exhaustive report for each bond issue that is 
selected for an approved investment list, and each 
bond should be analyzed annually. 


The advisabil- 
ity of liquidation 
should be consid- 
ered under sev- 
eral heads, such 
as: Merit of the 
investment, diver- 
sity, eurrent in- 
come vs. apprecia- 
tion, and taxa- 
tion. 

As a result of 
such a study it 
would be possible, 
shortly after a 
trust is received, 
to recommend 
such ehanges as 
are necessary in 
its investment 
portfolio to put 
the trust at once 
on a_ relatively 
sound basis. 
Whereas the ac- 
tual analysis and 
recommendations 
should be worked 
out by a staff 
trained in the 
work of invest- 
ment counsel, it 
is generally advis- 
able to place the 
ultimate author- 
ity to act with a 
committee, which 
we shall designate 
as the trust in- 
vestment commit- 
tee. This com- 
mittee should con- 
sist of certain of- 
ficers of the trust 
company acting 
ex-officio, and 
members of the 
board of directors 
selected because 
of their business 
experience and 
investment judg- 
ment. 

Such a commit- 
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tee, assisted by the detailed reports 
and analyses submitted by a statis- 
tical division, should be in a position 
to render capable judgment in re- 
spect to initial changes in the in- 
vestment portfolios of new trusts 
which come under the jurisdiction of 
the bank. 

Two sets of records are necessary 
to the work of the trust investment 
department. The first is a record of 
securities by individual trusts; the 
second, a cross index of holdings by 
trusts. To these records should be 
posted all changes in investments. 


Every banker must perfect his abil- 
ity to invest safely. This is one of 
a number of articles designed to 
help you in this respect. 


v 


from failure to catch ealled bonds 
and so on may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Quite as important as invest- 
ment review is the function of mak- 
ing new investments with the avail- 
able funds of the trust. There are 
strong reasons for adopting a most 
conservative policy in respect to 
trust investments in all cases where 


the trustee is not specifically directed 
to make equity investments. The 
trustee should not be required to 
assume the responsibility involved 
in equity investments unless specif- 
ically directed. 

The investment officer of the nor- 
mal trust fund should be primarily 
concerned with conservation of prin- 
cipal and regularity of income. Trust 
companies acting as trustees should 
not undertake to make equity invest- 
ments unless the instrument creating 
the trust specifically directs them to 
do so and relieves them of responsi- 


Each trust should be 
thoroughly analyzed no 
less than onee a vear. At 
this time the investment 
status of each item and 
its suitability should be 
reviewed, and the neces- 
sary action taken. There 
are strong reasons for 
seheduling these audits 
so that they will precede 
the regular annual re- 
ports made for the bene- 
fit of the courts and 
beneficiaries. 


Statistical Division 
Should Study Securities 


Where the trust com- 
pany maintains a statis- 
tieal division under a 
trust investment officer 
one of the functions of 
this division should be 
to prepare all necessary 
reports for the trust in- 
vestment committee. In 
addition to the annual 
reviews made of each 
trust, the statistical divi- 
sion should be responsi- 
ble for making necessary 
studies and recommen- 
dations in respect to 
specific securities or 
groups of securities. 


One or more clerks 
may be assigned the task 
of following notices of 
ealled bonds, offers for 


sinking fund, reorgan- 
izations, redemptions, 


expiration of conversion 
privileges and so on in 
the current financial 
services and newspapers, 
and of checking each 
item back with the item- 
ized index. If this is 
done, daily losses arising 
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11 Principles For 
Administering Trust 
Investments 


1. The first step consists of a detailed analysis of 
each account to determine the nature of the trust, 
the status of the beneficiaries, and a classification 
of the assets. 


2. The aim of the trust company should be to 
sell as soon as possible doubtful items in its trust 
accounts. 


3. Securities concerning which fullest data are 
unavailable, or securities which require unusual 
watching, should not be included in the trust 
investment. 


4. The advisability of liquidation should be con- 
sidered under the following heads: Merit of the 
investment, diversification, current income versus 
appreciation, and taxation. 


5. Actual analysis and recommendations should 
be worked out by a staff trained in the work. 


6. It is advisable to place the ultimate authority 
for any change in the list of investments in the 
hands of a committee. 


7. This committee should be provided with 
detailed reports and analyses made by trained 
statisticians. 


8. Two sets of records are necessary: a record 
of securities by individual trusts and a cross-index 
of holdings. 


9. Each group of securities should be thoroughly 
analyzed not less than once a year. 


10. These audits should be scheduled so as to 


precede the regular annual report made for the 
benefit of the court and beneficiaries. 


11. One or more clerks should be employed to 
follow notices of called bonds, offers for sinking 
fund, reorganizations, redemptions, expiration of 
conversion privileges, and so on. 
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bility for losses where 
such occur. An excep- 
tion to this rule may be 
made in states that do 
not definitely 
trust investments by 
law. I refer to the ex- 
ercise of rights in con- 
nection with stock hold- 
ings. Unless there are 
good reasons to the con- 
trary, therefore, the gen- 
eral policy should be to 
exercise rights. 

The preceding stand 
confines the field for in- 
vestment selection  pri- 
marily to bonds, collat- 
eral notes, certificates 
of deposit and mort- 
gages. Except for such 
portion of the fund as it 
is desired to keep in liq- 
uid form, the most de- 
sirable type of invest- 


restrict 


ment is found among 
bonds and mortgages. 
Investments in certifi- 


cates of deposit and col- 
lateral loans are, by their 
very nature, for short 
periods of time. 


First Mortgages 
Ideal Investment 


First mortgages on 
adequately improved 
real estate are ideal in- 


vestments for trust 
funds within certain 
limits. It is necessary, 


of course, that apprais- 
als be soundly made and 
that machinery be set up 
adequately to guard 
against any default in 
the status of the mort- 
gage. Proper records of 
insurance must be kept, 
periodic reappraisals 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Capital “M” Gives A Warning 


The way a person writes a capital M shows his state of mind. It is important to 


every loan officer and teller to be able to recognize a person who is mentally 
ill. The simple way of judging the capital M described here is quickly learned. 


gens handwriting is produced by 
direct mind impulses, recorded 
with pen and ink through the 
medium of the fingers, it becomes a 
habit, second nature almost, and 
shows not only the mental condition 
of the human being, but also faith- 
fully records his faults and his at- 
tributes. 

Handwriting is spontaneous. Thus 
it is almost impossible for the 
ordinary person to imitate certain 
pen-gestures. Each word and letter 
is characteristic of the pen- 
man, and entirely different 
from the script of other 
people. Just try to imitate 
handwriting and you will 
find that the pen stumbles 
and the execution is halting. 
For this reason it is difficult 
to forge handwriting success- 
fully. 

In order to get a_ real 
understanding of a person, 
the meaning of his handwrit- 





Third in a series 


By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 


The specimen shows the handwrit- 
ing of a man who gave a note. His 
friends had noticed that he seemed 
a bit ‘‘queer”’” now and then, but 
thought nothing of it. sinee most 
people inludge in their own idiosyn- 
crasies—and still remain normal. 

When the note fell due, the bank 
received information that this person 
had been sent to an institution for 
the mentally sick; that at the time 
of giving the note. he was mentally 
incompetent and not responsible. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


TRANSPORTATION BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
PAss Book No. 


CREDIT SAVINGS ACCOUNT OF 


. Name 

ing must not be overlooked. 

In the illustration, the Address 

capital ‘‘M”’ is written in 

two different ways, sponta- Ms 

neous and easily exeeuted. 

It is the writer himself, pro- Ceeinie =: (() Y Be 
claiming his peculiarities. LY) | 

This capital letter is the Gate a vee i =F 
most important in the whole Silver Bak 
alphabet and by understand- AZ, d 
ing its meaning, valuable in- a = 
formation ean be gained, Coupons 


not only by banks but also 
by business houses. 


Handwriting Indicated 
Insanity 





The normal capital ‘‘ M"’ is 
formed by making: the first 
stroke higher than the other 
two. This correct formation 
denotes a natural pride and 
self respect, and a mental 
state that is normal and of 
an even tenor. 
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This fictitious deposit ticket was written to illustrate the 
**M’s” of a man who was mentally sick. His condition was 
clearly shown by the capital ‘*M’s’’ in his name. The first 
stroke of each ‘‘M”’ is lower than one of the others. If either 
the second or third stroke of this capital is higher than the 
first, that is a reliable signal that the writer is mentally tired. 
If other ‘“‘M’s” in his writing are written with the first stroke 
higher, that is a sign that the condition is not serious. The 
writer simply needs a mental rest. 





The history of the case showed that 
some years before he had been ad- 
judged mentally incompetent by a 
court and had spent some time in an 
asylum. He was later restored to 
soundness of mind—he moved into 
another state—made new friends and 
seemed successful both in business 
and as to personal matters. 

No one was aware of his mental 
peculiarity, yet the evidence showed 
in his handwriting, and had the 
banker accepting the note understood 
the meaning of the sick 
capital ‘‘ M’* the paper would 
have been rejected. 

When the second or third 
stroke of the capital ‘‘M”’ 
extends above the _ initial 
stroke, then there is always 
an extravagance of mind 
akin to mania. Such a writer 
will be visionary on religious 
subjects. This pen-track is, 
without question, the 
authentie indication of the 
unbalanced mind, and fre- 
quently such a writer is 
erazy long before he is found 
out. s 

Before his mind collapses 
entirely, he will appear 
erratic, eccentric and very 
exacting in his demands 
upon others. 

Statistics show that per- 
sons suffering from mental 
disorders are frequently al- 
lowed their freedom, while 
on the other hand, many of 
those inearcerated in asylums 
are more rational than those 
walking this earth. This in- 
formation has been gained 
by analysis of handwriting. 

If some bank customer ex- 
tends the wrong strokes of 
this letter, vou may be sure 
that even though he appears 
normal, he is really mentally 
tired. 
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A Method of Analysis That Will 


afeguard Open Line Credits 


The most im portant problem of loan administration 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


N the organization of the function 

of investigation as a part of credit 
evaluation, it has been desirable to 
consolidate all the credit data in one 
file, regardless of the purpose for 
which it is to be used. This file will, 
of course. vary in accordance with 
specific requirements but the one 
illustrated covers the essential feat- 
ures. This is practically due to the 
interrelationship of all eredit in- 
formation and the fact that it may 
be used for many purposes. 

When it comes to the function of 
analysis, however, the 
use of the 
formation 
primary significance 
and vitally influences 
the procedure of anal- 
We may dismiss 
from extended consid- 
eration 
which are reciprocal in 
character, such as re- 
plying to inquiries re- 
garding the credit 
standing of individuals 
or concerns, and con- 
fine our discussion to 
the use of this credit 
information in normal 
bank operations. 


eredit in- 
becomes of 


ysis. 


those uses 


Analysis For 

Short-Term Financing 

Neither shall we, at 
this time, diseuss the 
analysis necessary on 
long-term financing or 
investment loans, as 
this will be covered in 
a separate article. Our 
diseussion of analysis 
will, therefore, entirely 
relate itself to short- 
term financing or com- 
mercial loans and dis- 


counts. 
While commercial 
loans are commonly 


. . A 
divided into two class- 
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Consultants to banks and bankers 


es, (industrial or mereantile and 
agricultural) the distinction is based 
solely on the nature of the business 
of the borrower and not on any 
fundamental difference in the char- 
acter of the loan. 

Industrial or mereantile loans are 
usually made to manufae- 
turers, merchants, jobbers or service 


those 


organizations engaged in the pro- 
duetion or distribution of commodi- 
ties or in the faeilitation of their 
production or distribution. 
Agricultural 


loans represent a 


8 STEPS IN 


Analyzing Commercial Loans 


1. Balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments for several years should be analyzed and 
compared, the principal ratios computed and 
their trend disclosed. 


2. This trend should be compared to those in 
other businesses of a similar type, if possible. 

3. Unsecured loans should not be placed, when 
a balance sheet and detailed operating report 
or similar statements are not available. 


4. Statements of the borrower should be veri- 
fied as to their accuracy. 


5. Keep in touch with the market for the bor- 
rower’s product in order to foresee a possible 
decline in demand or price. 


6. Keep in touch with business developments 
in order to foresee a possibility of the borrower’s 
products being replaced by some new item. lem of 

7. Make sure that the loan can be paid out of 
profits earned by the time the note is due. 


8. Keep in touch with the management of the 
business to make sure that it is not likely to be 
radically changed, for the continuous profits are 
mainly due to effectiveness of management. 


special form of eredit extended to 
farmers to facilitate farm 
tions, but quite distinct from farm 
mortgages, which constitute invest- 
ment loans. The function of agri- 
cultural loans is to finance the 
purchase of implements or tools, the 
planting or harvesting of crops and 
the purchase, breeding, grazing. 
fattening or marketing of live stock, 
and so on. 

Commercial loans are of two types 
—secured or unsecured. By the 
former, we mean those secured by 
adequate collateral. 
Unsecured inelude all 
others, even those se- 
cured by endorsement. 

Decisions as to the 
approval of loans on 
which collateral is 
offered largely concern 
themselves with the 


opera- 


quality of the paper 
offered. As cireum- 
stances may make it 


necessary to liquidate 
this collateral in order 
to pay out the loan, it 
is advisable to analyze 
secured loans along the 
same lines as_ invest- 
ment loans. 

Without under-esti- 
mating the importance 
of proper analysis of 
collateral, the fact that 
50% or more of loans 
and discounts are un- 
secured means that the 
safeguarding of these 
loans constitutes the 
most important prob- 
loan adminis- 
tration. 

A few errors of judg- 
ment ean easily, and 
have often wiped out 
the entire net profits of 
the vear and offset the 
efficient operations of 
other bank depart- 
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ments when analysis could have 
saved them. 

The effective analysis of loan lines 
ealls for consideration of three major 
factors which may be briefly classified 
as follows: 1. The risk, 
2. The moral risk, 3. General factors. 


The Business Risk 


Primarily, the busi- 
ness risk is eoneerned 
with the capacity of the 
borrower to pay the 
principal when due out 
of the normal earnings 
of the business without‘ 
the need for liquidating 
assets needed in its op- 
erations. 

The differ- 
ences between the opera- 
tions of the farmer and 
the storekeeper or manu- 
facturer make it neces- 
sary to adopt a some- 
what different analysis 
in evaluating risks in 
these two broad elasses. 
Yet, in every ease, the 
decision is, or should be, 
based on tangible indi- 
eations showing the 
capacity of the borrower 
to repay the loan when 
due. For practical rea- 
shall present 
the analysis separately 
for these two classes of 
loans. 


business 


economie 


about 


sons, we 


Industrial and Commer- 
cial Loans 

In the analysis of the 
capacity of the borrower 
to pay, three factors as- 
sume prominence as fol- 
lows: 

1. Results From 
Past Operations. This 
covers the analysis of the 
results from the opera- 
tions of the borrower in 
the past as disclosed by 
by balance sheets and 
profit or loss statements. The reports 
for several years should be analyzed 
and compared and the principal 
ratios computed and their trend dis- 
and contrasted with the 
trends in other businesses of similar 
type when possible. 

It should be a rule in every bank 
not to place an unsecured loan, ex- 
cept when a balance sheet and de- 
tailed operating reports or similar 
statements are presented by the bor- 


closed 
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1. Get information about 
the borrower’s past activi- 
ties, both by personal obser- 
vation and by talking with 
competent neighbors, 
persons with whom the bor- 
rower has done business. 

2. Be especially careful in 
your investigation of a ten- 
ant farmer, for information 


rower and these should be verified as 
to essential accuracy. 

2. Future Possibilities. The in- 
formation thus disclosed represent- 
ing the past is only of value as in- 
dieating future possibilities. If there 
is evidence of an unfavorable change 


How To Analyze A 


Farm Business 


and 





him is often deficient. 


3. Keep thoroughly in- 
formed on the effective methods of production 
and marketing in your vicinity. 

4. Inform yourself as to the cost of produc- 
tion and best facilities for marketing. 


5. Keep in touch with government and pri- 
vate agencies that report agricultural condi- 
tions and market trends. 


6. Thoroughly analyze the plans of the bor- 
rower and estimate as accurately as possible 
his probable profits. 


7. Do not overlook the important question 
of diversification, for the one-crop farmer is 
an undesirable risk. 


8. Do not allow a good moral risk to over- 
balance your judgment on the other items, for 
the criticized assets of banks include many 
cases of splendid moral risks that are at the 
same time deficient in business ability. 


in the market for the commodities 
produeed or services rendered by the 
borrower, it would be folly to make 
a loan even though a fine earning 
history may have been shown in the 
past. 

Easily obtainable facts as to trends 
of costs and prices, distribution by 
territories, character of competition, 
and so on, represent reliable straws 
showing the way the wind is blow- 
ing. They are the danger signals 





that warn of bad weather ahead. 

It is not expected that the loaning 
officer shall be a prophet. Fortunate- 
lv the signs of economie decadence 
in a_ partieular display 
themselves to the trained eye long 
before the financial poSition of the 
business is seriously 
weakened. The loaning 
officers who ean read the 
signs accurately can not 
only protect their banks 
against loss but are in a 
position to render an in- 
valuable service to the 
borrower by foreing him 
realization of his 
real position. 

3. Personal capacity. 
Loans properly should 
be paid out of profits 
earned—not by- foreed 
liquidation of assets. 
Such profits are earned 
mainly through the effee- 
tiveness of management. 

The known and dem- 
onstrated ability of the 
borrower is a faetor of 
the utmost importance, 
often overbalanecing an 
unfavorable past earn- 
ings position. As an ex- 
ample, when an unsue- 
eessful business is 
brought under the con- 
trol of a man who has 
been successful in put- 
ting other businesses on 
a profitable basis. How- 
ever important this fac- 
tor of the analysis may 
be on new loans, it is of 
primary significance in 
eonnection with loan 
lines of long standing, 
especially what is known 
as ‘‘one-man’’  enter- 
prises where old age, 
failure to keep up with 
the times, and so on, 
zradually undermine the 
structure. 

If the loaning officer 
falls asleep and fails properly to ap- 
praise the quality of management, 
he may be eaught sooner or later 
with a slow line and possibly may be 
obliged to liquidate a long-estab- 
lished business in order to get his 
The least of all 
wants to take this step and his prin- 


business 


to a 





money. banker 
cipal protection against having to 
do it is to refuse to loan to borrowers 
where the capacity to pay is ques- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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One Letter Brought 





$40.000 From 391 Savers 


OME time ago, the 

Bank of Italy Na- 
tional Trust & Sav- 
ings Association 
started a savings 
program among the 
officers and enlisted 
men in the United 
States Navy. This | 
program was initiated 
by having an officer 
of the bank arrange 
to address the comple- 
ment of each warship. 
on the subject of 
savings, as the ship 
came to 
San 


anchor in 
Francisco Bay: 
and over a period of 
time, this message 
was delivered to most 
of the Navy personnel 
of the Pacifie 
Fleet. 

Primarily, the bank 
stressed ‘‘small’’ sav- 
ings each month out of pay 
rather than large savings, be- 
cause it was soon found that a 
Navy man could start a $5 or 
$10 allotment a month to the 
bank out of his pay without 
much hardship to himself, but 
that larger allotments meant 
that those sailors could not keep 
up their savings program. Thus 
small savings were stressed— 
savings consistently and persis- 
tently adhered to over a period 
of one year, two years, or three 
years. 

After the program of Navy 
savings had been started, it was 
kept up practically entirely by 
correspondence, with one young 
woman presiding over the direct 
mail activity of this Navy de- 
partment. An officer of the 
bank, who is also an ex-Navy 
officer, is in direct charge of 





Coast 


a 


this work and does a certain amount 
of personal solicitation; but as the 
ships are sailing the high seas most 
of the time, the territory that he 
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By W. J. MARRA 


Lecturer in Correspondence, Leland Stanford University 


Formerly Correspondence Director, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 





Dear Mr. Smith: 


I d not believe that there is 
@ man in the Navy who has to spend exactly what 
he earns. 


I know a Navy man who makes $60 
@ month and spends it all. I aleo know a man 
whose pay is $54 but he saves $10 every month. 
One goes ashore as often as the other. One will 
have $500 when he leaves the service; the other 
will have just his transportation home. 


These thoughts came to my mind 
while I was looking over some Navy accounts 
which were opened with small accounts and which 
have not been added to for several months. It 
looks to me that these men are spending exactly 
what they make every month. 

Five thousand other sailors are 


sending money every month and building up good 
accounts. 


Do you think it is necessary for 
any man in the Navy to spend exactly what he 
earns? 


Yours very truly, 


Why The Letter Had 


Such An Influence 


1. It drove home only one 
point: no one has to spend ex- 
actly what he earns. 


2. It was written from the 
reader’s standpoint. 


3. Its tone was personal and 
friendly. 

4. lt closed with a question 
and put the proposition di- 
rectly up to the reader: ‘Do 
you think it is necessary for 
any man in the navy to spend 
exactly what he earns?” 


ean cover through personal solicita- 
tion is decidely limited. 

Thus. letters were used to secure 
new accounts from time to time and 


It would be an easy matter to make a few changes in the wording 
of this letter to make it applicable to any group of savers. 


to stimulate old 


ac- 
counts which were 
lagging. Additional 


letters have also been 
sent, when necessary, 
urging depositors to 
leave their accounts 
with us even after 
their term of enlist- 
ment in the Navy has 
expired, 

Over a period of 
seven years, this pro- 


gram has been pur- 
sued very suecess- 


fully, so that the bank 

now carries on its 

books a large propor- 

tion of the total 

savings which are 

monthly being made 

by all Navy enlisted 

men and officers. To 

illustrate this growth: 

In January, 1922, 

there was on deposit 

about $27,000 to the credit of 

630 Navy men; in January, 1924 

this had risen to about $200,000 

to the credit of 1,500 men; in 

January, 1926, about 4.000 

sailors had over $600,000 to their 

credit. In January, 1929 over 

6,000 sailors had on deposit in 

the 290 branches of the Bank 

of Italy in California a total in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

These figures do not show 
the entire value of the work. 
Hundreds of sailors have made 
use of our savings facilities, and 
at the end of their terms of 
enlistment have drawn their 
money and used it to establish 
themselves in business or have 
been aided by the necessary 
financial help to start on their 
life’s work, 

The suceess of the Navy Sav- 
ings program has been largely 





due to the prompt and effiicent serv- 


ice 


in 


which the sailors have received 
their correspondence contacts 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The farmer with a tractor and combine harvests his grain and threshes it at one operation, and 
at 46.2% less than the cost of harvesting with a binder and threshing with a stationary machine. 


Farm Profits Increase 


Reduced Labor Costs 
B y Power Equipment 


Adequate Financing 


INE farms out of ten are under- 
capitalized. 

They are usually in need of some- 
thing which, if supplied, will make 
the whole investment more profit- 
able. That something may be drain- 
age, limestone, clovers and humus, 
fences, buildings or machinery. 

In many eases, some of each of 
these is needed, due in large measure 
to the fact that during the last ten 
years or so farms have generally 
been neglected. Diminished returns 
(yields) soon arrive at a point where 
net income is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. Through an increase in invest- 
ment of ordinarily from 10 to 30% 
it is usually possible to increase the 
net income from 25 to 75% or more. 

Any business that is under-capi- 
talized is unable to obtain maximum 
results. Farming is no exception. 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Manager, Champaign, Ili. 


Suppose you set aside from in- 
come $1 per acre per year for repair 
and up-keep of fences and buildings, 
also 50 cents to $1 per acre per vear 
for soil maintenance (limestone, 
phosphate, ete.). Some such reserve 
fund is necessary in order to main- 
tain the investment and offset depre- 
ciation in buildings, fences and soil. 

This fund would be needed be- 
cause investment must be maintained 
or depreciated. It will not remain 
intact of its own volition. 

This year, for example, we have 
used on farms we manage 42 carloads 
of limestone and 10 earloads of raw 
rock phosphate. This expenditure 
insures not only a maintenance of 
soil fertility but is actually inereas- 
ing the productivity of the land. 

It is not difficult to make two acres 
bring in as much net money as three 


Proper Drainage 
Crop Rotation 
Live Stock 


acres did before. Of 
scientifie study of the 
problem must be made and actual 
needs determined in advance. Usual- 
ly a small inerease in investment 
will make possible a large increase 
in net returns. This is an old busi- 
ness axiom but seldom used in farm- 
ing. If a factory does not pay, the 
situation is analyzed and more 
money is added to the investment 
for latest equipment, and so forth, 
in order to make the original invest- 
ment profitable. 


neglected 
course, a 


What Is A Man’s Time Worth? 


Farm cost records in Pennsylvania 
show that man labor has been com- 
monly charged at 30 cents an hour 
and horse labor at 20 cents an hour. 
Is it not a shameful reflection upon 
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the intelligence of mankind to value 
his time at only 10 cents per hour 
more than that of a horse or 10 cents 
less than a team? No wonder it 
costs $12.82 to produce a ton of hay, 
68 cents for a bushel of oats and 92 
cents for wheat. 

And a farmer’s time pos- 
sibly will never be worth 
more than 10 cents per hour 
more than that of a horse so 
long as he plods along be- 
hind a team at 214 miles 
per hour, turning a little 
strip of ground 14 inches 
wide and seven inches deep. 


One Boy Laid By 
140 Acres of Corn 
In Four Days 


One of the good 
farmers in this com- 
munity told me that 
his boy laid by his 
140 acres of corn in 
four days and in the 
hottest kind of weath- 
er. This was possible 
through the use of an 
all-purpose tractor 
and a four-row cul- 
tivator. This is lay- 
ing by corn at the 
rate of 35 acres per 
day, or at least five times as 
much as would have been 
possible during that hot 
weather for a man using 
two horses and a one-row 
cultivator. 

In other words, instead of 
figuring the time of this farmer’s 
son at 30 cents per hour, on a basis 
of work accomplished, his time 
could have been figured at five 
times that amount or $1.50 per hour. 

As a matter of fact, this example 
merely illustrates the point that it 
is possible, with the aid of modern 
machinery, for the average farmer 
to really accomplish something and 
be in a position to realize on his time 
at an attractive figure. 


Modern Machines Cut Harvesting 
Costs 46.2% 


Take, for example, the combine. 
A report on 87 owners in Ohio, the 
study being made by the Ohio State 
University, shows that it cost only 
$2.35 per aere to combine wheat, 
$2.45 per acre for barley and $2.66 
per acre for oats. These figures in- 
clude labor and all expenses, interest 
and depreciation on the machinery. 
Compare these figures with the Ohio 
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cost of harvesting grain with binders 
and stationary threshers as follows: 

$4.15 an acre for wheat, $4.98 an 
acre for barley and $4.75 an acre 
for oats. Averaging the three crops, 
this shows a saving of $2.14 per 


Five Points In Managing 
For Increased Farm Profits 


1. Any business that is under-capital- 
ized is unable to obtain maximum results. 

2. It is not difficult to 
make two acres bring in 
as much as three neg- 
lected acres did before. 


3. One boy increased 





become at least partly filled with 
dirt. 

2. Soil Care. Much land is sorely 
in need of humus, (decayed organic 
matter). It is the presence of humus 
which makes possible the large water- 
holding capacity of good soil. 
One hundred pounds of 
virgin soil will hold prae- 
tically double its weight of 
water before saturated. A 
medium clay soil will hold 
about its own weight, while 
a real sandy soil will hold 
less than 14 of its weight. 

The ability of good soil 
full of humus to hold large 
amounts of water makes pos- 
sible the production of heavy 
crops because there is a large 
reserve of water in the soil 
for plant use during dry 
periods. 


the value of his time 
from 30 cents an hour 
to $1.50 an hour by 
using a tractor and a 


Soil care also includes the 
application of limestone as 
well as phosphate and other 
fertilizers where needed. 








four-row cultivator. 





acre or an average reduction of 
46.2%. Any farmer who would 
earry this idea on through all of his 
farming operations by the applica- 
tion of modern machinery on this 
basis could easily double his net 
income. 


Six Factors That Determine 
Income 


There are six main factors which 
gvovern or determine net income, 
assuming that general conditions are 
normal. 


1. Drainage. On tiled land we 
have known the yield to be eut in 
half or more, merely by the clogging 
of a line of tile. Land that was tiled 
20 or 40 vears ago very likely at the 
present time is in need of additional 
drainage. This is true because in 
those days the tile used were too 
small in most eases and also they 
have during the intervening years 


4. Tractor farmers 
with combines cut har- 
vesting costs 46.2°; 
compared to the cost of harvesting with 
a binder and stationary thresher. 


5. Each week of delay after August 1 


in plowing for winter wheat will reduce 
the yield one bushel per acre. 


There are plenty of figures 
available showing that, for 
example, every dollar intel- 
ligently invested in lime- 
stone will return from $2 to 
as $10 through increased crops. 

3. Crop Rotations. Crop 
rotations must be adapted 
to the local conditions but 
should contain legumes, such 
as alfalfa and the clovers, 
soy beans, and so on, in 
order to maintain the ni- 
trogen content of the soil. 
The rotation should include prin- 
cipally high-profit crops. For ex- 
ample, in the central Mid-West, so 
ealled high-profit crops are such 
as corn, wheat, soy beans, alfalfa 
and clover, the real low-profit crops 
being ordinarily such as oats and 
timothy. It is possible to increase 
the net income through a rearrange- 
ment of rotations and selection of 
crops. 

4. Efficient use of Labor, Power 
and Machinery. It is understood, 
naturally, that careful cultivation is 
essential but it should be also kept 
in mind that timeliness of operation 
is of no less importance. For ex- 
ample, it has been shown that in the 
Mid-West on an average, each week 
of delay after August 1 in plowing 
for winter wheat will ordinarily re- 
duce the yield one bushel per acre. 

In order to use large tools it be- 
comes necessary to have ample 
(Continued on page 54) 
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PAID THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 
PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. 


Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 
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Just as the perforating machine 
replaced the hand-stamp for check- 
cancelling 20 years ago, so today 
the American Endorsing Machine, 
pictured at the right, is replacing 
the hand-stamp for endorsing. 
Banks large and small, from coast 
to coast, are finding that by using 
it in conjunction with an adding 
machine, they are doing two jobs—listing and 
endorsing — in less time than they formerly could 
do one. 


The Endorser speeds the listing. The adding ma- 
chine operator, instead of turning the checks 
completely over and stopping every so often to 
stack the pile, simply turns them half-way over 
and drops them into the Endorser as he lists them. 
The check trips a latch which causes a metal die 
to print a perfect endorsement. No check can be 
“skipped”— checks are automatically stacked in 
the order of listing—and you can work right up 
to the last minute for clearings and transit. 


For a price of but $175., less die, you entirely 
eliminate the errors, noise and smeariness of 
hand-stamping, and speed up greatly all your 
clearing and transit work. 


* * * * * * 


In the same way the American Endorser is being 
used for endorsing, it is now also being used for 
signing voucher, cashier’s, exchange and trust 
department checks and certificates of deposit. All 
that is needed is an extra die—dies are quickly 
interchanged and cost but a few dollars. 


AMERICAN 


ENDORSING SIGNING 
& CANCELLING MACHINES 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO . Est. 1910 
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It permits you to sign and verify in 
less time than it formerly took just 
to verify. After comparing the 
finished check to voucher or other 
record, instead of turning the check 
completely over and stopping every 
so often to arrange the pile, you 
merely drop it into the machine 
and the machine does the rest, 
automatically stacking the checks in their proper 
order. 
. & bm & ae 4% 


- Twenty years ago the American Perforator Com- 


pany built their first perforating machine. Its 
many refinements quickly won recognition among 
American banks. Today the new American Perfor- 
ators—hand, foot and electric power—are out- 
selling all the other makes combined. 


An example of the superiority of American Per- 
forators is found in American needles. American 
needles are 55% stronger than ordinary perfor- 
ating machine needles and besides this additional 
strength any clerk can easily and quickly install 
new American needles in the American No. 22 or 
larger models. 


If your machine is punching illeg- 
ible cancellations, just send us a 
sample of the perforation it makes. 
That’s all we need. We'll quote you 
a liberal trade-in offer that will put 
an end to your perforator troubles. 


The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in securing further infor- 
mation about how banks are saving 
money with American Perforators 
and endorsing and signing machines. 
Mail it today — no obligation. 
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AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
621 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on [) The New 
American Endorser and Signer, and the () Hand, () Feot-Power, [) Auto- 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 
on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 


closed herewith. 
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There Is a Way To Make 


Profitable Chain Accounts 


T is my impression that in prae- 

tically all of the cities, other than 
perhaps the very large centers where 
administration headquarters are 
maintained, banks are confronted 
with a substantial problem in the 
accounts of chain stores and of other 
concerns of various kinds maintain- 
ing branch offices. 

Continually, the proportion of 
mercantile activity in our community 
conducted by independent local con- 
cerns is decreasing and we cannot 
ignore the growing importance the 
relation of the chain. mail-order and 
other foreign-owned enterprise ac- 
counts have to the commercial busi- 
ness of our banks. 

I do not hold an unfriendly atti- 
tude toward the chain idea. In many 
instances, it unquestionably justifies 
itself through conformity to the 
present-day trend of national eco- 
nomies. In the field of competition, 
there will always be a survival of the 
fittest and the greatest good to the 
greatest number is an unanswerable 
argument, regardless of sentiment. 


National Operators Business-Like 


A number of most acceptable ae- 
counts that I have been privileged to 
serve are from national operators and 
their business-like methods have been 
inspiration for valuable suggestions 
in the handling of other mercantile 
business. I am confident, therefore, 
that any suggestion for closer co- 
operation and better understanding 
will not be regarded by them as an 
unfriendly gesture. 

In too many instances, the local 
accounts of national operators are 
unprofitable and frequently are not 
self-sustaining, under even a liberal 
method of analysis. In their zeal to 
carry out their fundamental factor 
of economical administration, various 
ingenious methods are employed 
whereby a minimum amount of their 
receipts will be utilized in bank bai- 
ances and funds in transit. 

Sometimes it appears as though 
some official connected with the 
treasurer’s division is engaged in an 
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Vice President, Security National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





By HENRY M. HART 





“In too many instances chain accounts 
are not self-sustaining under the most liberal 
method of analysis.” 


i 


effort to attain personal credit by 
carrying out extreme means for re- 
ducing working balance require- 
ments. We must, in fairness, ac- 
knowledge that in some instances un- 
fortunate experience with banks has 
had an influence with these houses, 
who are not close enough to local 
situations in given sections to protect 
themselves. 


National Concerns Need 


Local Banks 


Now our first reaction is, and | 
believe the policy of most of us has 
been, a determination to analyze 
these accounts, do a lot of letter writ- 
ing, usually futile, and decide either 
that we shall absorb losses because of 
prestige and incidental benefits, 
that we shall have a sustaining 
count or none. and let the other 
low have the business. 

That, it seems to me, is not the 
attitude we should adopt. The situa- 


or 
ac- 


fel- 


tion deserves our constructive atten- 
tion. Our ingenuity should be equal 
to the task of improving conditions 
rather than passive acceptance. 

Despite the fact that national con- 
cerns maintaining branch offices and 
stores are seldom borrowers, I con- 
tend that these concerns do need the 
services and cooperation of the local 
banks. They frequently exact more 
in service, and those institutions 
which engage to render modern serv- 
ice are often contributing in various 
ways that facilitate and render more 
profitable their local operations. 
Then, too, many of them have secur- 
ities, outstanding in the hands of 
the public and there are many feat- 
ures connected therewith that re- 
quire bank service to local security 
holders. 

These concerns formerly took the 
attitude that they would not co- 
operate with or contribute to local 
civie organizations or charities. Even 
today, many of them are seemingly 
unmindful of or disinterested in the 
unfairness of such a policy and the 
effect it is having upon molding 
publie opinion resulting in various 
attempts at legislation, which may 
eventually become harmful to both 
sides. 

There is, however, a very notice- 
able change in attitude by many 
national houses who now appreciate 
the fact that it is good business to 
build for future, as well as for pres- 
ent sales, and that, as our commu- 
nities grow and prosper, greater sales 
volumes are possible. They realize 
that, if every merchant took his 
money out of the community as fast 
as it accumulated, our cities would 
lack the financial strength to support 
any substantial progress industrially 
and thereby curtail future sales 
growth. 


Conferences Would Facilitate 
Cooperation 


The thought I have in mind is a 
plan for attempting to bring about 
a better appreciation of each inter- 
est by the bankers and the national 
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DISTINGUISH your SERVICE witH 


EXCLUSIVE BACKGROUND CHECKS — EMBODYING 
YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS OR TRADE-MARK 
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MPLE CHECK NOT VALID — 


Illustrated above are representative background designs developed for 
individual banks. Black and white cannot even suggest the soft, rich 
color of the lithographed originals. 


AN INSTITUTION, selling service, cannot picture its 
product simply and literally like a maker of shoes or 
washing machines. But it is possible to devise an em- 
blem, coat-of-arms or trade-mark that will come, in 
time, to symbolize that service very definitely. 

Bank emblems, if they are to impress upon a com- 
munity the worth and integrity of the institution 
they represent, should be displayed as frequently as 
possible. There is no more effective and dignified 
medium than the checks which that bank issues. 

Under a new plan originated by The Todd Com- 
pany, it is now possible for your bank to use checks 
with a special background, incorporating your indi- 
vidual emblem—at a minimum of cost. A rich variety 


of fresh, new backgrounds are available and others 


Readers will confer a favor by me 
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are created whenever necessary. The one approved 
by your bank becomes exclusive property in its 
banking communify, and the addition of trade-mark 
or decoration makes the design doubly distinctive. 

Modern, attractive, superbly lithographed, Todd 
Special Background Checks form the finest kind of 
advertising. Wherever they circulate, they set your 
institution apart from the crowd—not only by their 


appearance, but by their performance too. 


Special Background Checks are furnished on the 
new Super-Safety paper—the first paper ever cre- 
ated expressly for check use, with five times greater 
foldability and greater all-around durability than 
ordinary check papers, backed by insurance against 
chemical or mechanical erasure. They may be had 


in all standard and in special colors. 


Many of America’s outstanding banks have already 
adopted Todd Special Background Checks. The con- 
venient coupon below will bring you a number of 
samples and information explaining how your own 
bank can distinguish its service to its depositors— 
and the community. The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) 
Bankers’ Supply Division. Rochester, Chicago, Brook- 
lyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Buffalo, Birmingham, Des 


Moines, Boston, Spokane. 





THE TODD COMPANY - 


Bankers’ Supply Division,1137 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information concerning Special Lithographed 
Background Checks. 


Name of Bank_ 





Name of Officer 


Street 





a ee State 
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operators. Through con- 
ferences earnestly  en- 
tered into with open 
minds and participated 
in to sufficient extent by 
bankers of important 
cities affected and by a 
representative number 
of houses, possibly a 
mutual understanding 
might be reached result- 
ing in advantages to 
both interests. 
Standardized methods 
of analysis on this par- 
ticular type of account, 
determining upon 
proper balances justified 
under various conditions, 
discussing means _ for 
more helpful bank op- 
eration, methods of util- 
izing banks in zone 
centers for preventing 
losses on accounts main- 
tained in smaller towns 
—these and numerous 
other matters will arise 
for discussion at such 
conferences. Then again, 
through frank open dis- 
cussions, each will ob- 
tain a better apprecia- 
tion of the problems of 
the other and of their 
place in the community 


Conferences Have 
Cleared Similar 
Situations 


3anks some ¥ears ago 
were faced with serious 
problems in their rela- 
tions with finance com- 
panies. Through con- 
ferences a clearing up 
of much misinformation 
was accomplished, stan- 
dardized practices were 
adopted and, I believe, 
much mutual benefit de- 
rived. 

Perhaps this other 
problem referred to 
herein is susceptible to 
similar treatment. In 
my opinion, there is 
ample justification for 
apprehension with re- 
gard to the trend of the 
chain idea as there was 
a few years ago in re- 
gard to finance concerns. 

Many. new concerns 
are entering the field ap- 
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The business-like methods of the national chain store operators have 
been the inspiration for valuable suggestions in the handling of other 
mercantile accounts by banks. 


Seven Counts Against 


The Chains 


N ADDRESSING the National Chain Store 

Association, Craig B. Hazlewood, then A. 
B. A. president, named these seven complaints 
which local bankers have made against chain 
store accounts. 


1. The average chain store, in a small com- 
munity, does not maintain an adequate bank 
balance. 


2. Units of chain store organizations do not 


use a bank’s loaning facilities. 


3. Chain store units usually do not buy any 
of the other services which banks have for sale. 


4. Chain stores abuse the free services which 
banks customarily offer, such as getting small 
change, having check books printed, and so on. 


5. Chain organizations do not ordinarily buy 
where their stores are located. Buying is 
centered at headquarters. This eliminates 
traveling salesmen. The money spent by 
commercial travelers is an important source of 
small city revenue. 


6. It is true that the chains pay rent and 
taxes and hire clerks, just as independent re- 
tailers do, but as a rule they do not contribute 
to local benefactions and do not patronize local 
institutions to the extent that their independent 
competitors do. 


7. Chain store profits do not remain in the 
community. 





parently imbued with 
the idea that regardless 
of the price paid for an 
establishment, the con- 
version into a _ chain 
store has some magic ef- 
fect of creating profits 
adequate to justify any 
purchase price. 


Public Asks 
Banker About Chain 
Store Stocks 


The general public is 
investing in chain store 
stocks which are selling 
at several times intrinsic 
value, twenty times earn- 
ings and yielding 1% to 
3%. The banks are ap- 
proached for loans on 
such securities, for ad- 
vice, and by those con- 
templating sales of stores 
on terms involving pay- 
ment in securities. In 
many ways, I am firmly 
confident that a prob- 
lem does exist and that 
it justifies the concerted 
attention of bankers and 
in particular of those 
bankers in the impor- 
tant cities outside of the 
large financial centers. 

Such conferences must, 
of course, be carefully 
planned, engineered by 
competent bankers whose 
appeal would be certain 
of respectful attention 
and response, and be 
preceded by discussion 
of the proposed move- 
ment with outstanding 
national concerns to in- 
sure their understand- 
ing of the motives in- 
spiring the eall and their 
cooperation through at- 
tendance and_ earnest 
participation in our ef- 
forts. We see the pic- 
ture of our community 
commercial life under- 
going radical changes 
and we should actively 
engage in proper efforts 
to meet our responsibil- 
ities, as well as protect 
our interests. The re- 
action of bankers in va- 
rious centers to this 
thought would be inter- 
esting. 
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Keenly alive to the responsibility 
of its name, history and position, 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
with First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, offers correspondents every 
advantage which resources, experi- 
ence, facilities and modern man- 
agement can supply in a Chicago 
banking connection. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


FRANK O. WETMORE FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN VICE-CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT 
EDWARD E. BROWN JOHN P. OLESON CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD BENTLEY G. McCLOUD 

VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 


Division F — Banks and Bankers 


JOHN F. HAGEY GEO. H. DUNSCOMB JOHN J. ANTON THOMAS J. NUGENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT 
LELAND L. HOBBS EDWARD J. JENNETT MELVIN H. THIES 


ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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How 





Groups Will Solicit Business 


Group banking brings new problems in the solic- 
iting of new business for the individual banks 


ROUP banking was much dis- 

eussed at the recent convention 
of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. The annual convention 
of the American Bankers <Associa- 
tion, brought the subject promi- 
nently into the foreground. 

Discussion in San Franciseo, how- 
ever, was very largely from the view- 
point of the higher bank executives 
of the country, and with reference to 
the relationship of the new idea to 
our long-established banking prin- 
ciples. 

In Atlanta, the conversations that 
one heard were not quite the same 
as in San Francisco. The men in 
Atlanta in the main, were younger 
and were coneerned, not so much 
with bank management in the higher 
executive sense, as with sales of 
securities to banks, purchase of sup- 
plies, publicity and new business. 

Diseussion, therefore, ran very 
largely to consideration of how the 
spread of the new idea might affect 
existing advertising relationships, 
the placing of bank investments and 
how the new business or business ex- 
tension departments of banks will 
need to be reorganized to fit the 
newer conditions, 


Group Banking Not New 


Group banking, although coming 
into extraordinary prominence at 
both conventions and likely to be the 
biggest thought in banking from now 
on, really is not new. 

An interesting illustration of this 
was the taking into the Northwest 
Baneorporation group just prior to 
the Atlanta Convention of the Union 
Investment Co., Minneapolis, which 


eontrolied and operated 31 banks 
variously located in Minnesota, 


Wisconsin and North Dakota, and 
which had been carrying on since 


1903. 


Let us pass by any consideration of 
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By JAMES E. NEVILLE 


Assistant Cashier, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


possible effect upon investment pol- 
icles, purchases of supplies or adver- 
tising changes and Jook for a moment 
at new business only. The long-re- 
cognized lines of effort for obtaining 
new business will continue to be fol- 
lowed. Salesmanship always will be 
salesmanship and ‘‘seeing ’em first.’’ 
A good front, a right approach, 
knowledge of what one is trying to 
sell, and persuasive power will con- 
tinue to be basic requirements, but 
the lines of approach will ramify 
more and situations present them- 
selves that will be far more complex 
than heretofore. 


From the viewpoint of new busi- 
ness, taking the experience of the 
Northwest Bancorporation for illus- 
tration, there are considerations not 
so important heretofore, that have 
been brought into the foreground, 
now that the Bancorporation has 91 
banks or trust companies in 78 cities 
in the northwest or middlewest. 


5 Sources of New Business 
In Group Banking 


1. Important accounts in Minne- 
apolis at the parent bank that were 
found to have additional contacts 
through branch accounts or accounts 
of subsidiary or affiliated companies 
in group member banks in smaller 
towns. 


2. Accounts in the Minneapolis 


parent bank of companies having 
branches or subsidiaries’ accounts in 
a group member town, but not with 
the group member bank. 


3. Accounts in group member 
banks in smaller towns of concerns 
having branch office or representa- 
tion also in Minneapolis, with 
Minneapolis bank connection but 
rot with the Minneapolis parent 
bank. 

4. Accounts of companies whose 
business is national or semi-national 


in scope that had branch offices in 
towns where a bank became affiliated 
and which did business with that 
affiliated bank but had no general 
account in Minneapolis. 

5. Possibilities that each individ- 
ual bank will now find to inerease its 
earnings through the development of 
trust business and the distribution of 
securities, 


Many other angles present them- 


selves, creating opportunities of 
which advantage can be taken. 


These five, if not wholly inclusive 
are sufficient for illustration. 


Better Service Given Through 
Affiliated Group 


Not only is a new reason for ap- 
proach suggested in every case, but 
it is possible actually to show that 
through an affiliated group better 
service can be given. It has become 
a matter now not only of being able 
to sit down facing a man, and by the 
exercise of persuasive power, make 
him feel that he ought to do business 
with us, but we must know more than 
ever before about the man’s business. 

We are in four federal reserve 
districts, the ninth, seventh, tenth 
and twelfth and in eight states, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Neb- 
raska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington. We are 
in localities where dairying is the 
greatest source of wealth, and we 
must know something about it, and 
the great co-operative companies 
identified with it, or we are badly 
handicapped. 

Great iron and mining concerns of 
northern Minnesota are associated 
through our Duluth bank and diree- 
torate, and we must know something 
of how that business is carried on, 
not only how the products are taken 
from the ground and marketed, but 
who among our customers in the 
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WISCONSIN’S BANK GROUP 


begins with resources of 


$278,000,000 
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’ i \HE Group of banks, which have become affiliated to form 
. Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation, serve communities 
and adjoining districts whose population exceeds 1,000,000. 
They have more than 250,000 depositors whose interests are 
f widespread. 
. 
A state of diversified industries, Wisconsin is still predomi- 
e nantly agricultural. Among the industries lumber, paper, iron 
: and steel, machinery, motors and motor cars, packing houses, 
textiles, leather, electrical devices, canning and furniture are 
outstanding. Agriculture itself is diversified, including, in addi- 
tion to staple crops, fruits, vegetables, cattle and hogs. Dairying, 
| : , , ‘ 
‘ in all its forms, claims particular attention. 
: 
it 4 ‘ ° ° P 
af Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation has an authorized capital 
e of $100,000,000 and its banks, at this time, have resources of 
e 2 } 
e $278,000,000. This growing Group of banks, well established 
. and each independently managed, is destined to play a conspicu- 
3S P 
n ous part in the progress and development of Wisconsin. 
Ss. 
. 
h 
S, ¢ 
" WISCONSIN BANKSHARES ORPORATION 
* Milwaukee, Wis. MID-CITY STATE BANK Fond du Lac, Wis. 
re FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK | NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK FIRST FOND DU LAC NATIONAL BANK 
o SECOND WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK NORTH AVENUE STATE recta ici Madison, Wis. 
- SIXTH WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK CITIZENS BANK OF NORTH MILWAUKEE state BANK OF WISCONSIN 
d MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK SESAN EGRESS Ase SASS (Includes The State Bank, Madison) 
” ee eee ne ITED 
j 1 MERCHANTS & FARMERS STATE BANK EAST SIDE BANK Menominee, Wis. 
iy BAY VIEW BANK Berlin, Wis. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SIXTEENTH WARD STATE BANK FIRST NATIONAL BANK Oshkosh, Wis. 
of VLIET STREET STATE BANK Eau Claire, Wis. FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OSHKOSH 
dl OAKLAND AVENUE BANK UNION NATIONAL BANK SECURITY BANK OF OSHKOSH 
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The Bank of Personal Contact 


Our location in the center cf the country’s 
financial district is ideal for prompt and 
comprehensive service. You will find our 
co-operation with correspondent banks 


unusually efficient and all-embracing. 


Inquiries inviled and promplly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
George S. Silzer, Chairman George L. LeBlanc, President 


Member Federal Reserve System Resources over $86,000,000 




















parent bank or elsewhere, sells the 
companies that produce the ore. 
Montana banks among our affiliates 
are identified with the great mining 


industry of that state. 


We are in the big cattle markets; 
Omaha, Sioux City, and South St. 
Paul, and we have to know something 
about the cattle raising and eattle 
feeding business. We are in centers 
where the great corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, flax seed, and potato 
crops of the Northwest states are 
marketed. 

Our field extends from Minot near 
the Canadian boundary line in 
North Dakota to Fairbury, Neb- 
raska, just north of the northern line 
of Kansas and besides the many 
smaller but strategically important 
towns, notably the group in the 
Black Hills, we are in such impor- 
tant places as Albert Lea, Mankato 
and Winona, Minnesota, Fargo, 
and Bismarck, North Dakota, Aber- 
deen, Huron, Watertown, and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, Des Moines and 
Mason City, lowa and La Crosse. 
Wisconsin, Lineoln, Nebraska and 
Anaconda, Great Falls and Helena, 
Montana, over an area that east and 
west extends from Berlin, Wisconsin, 
which is not far from Milwaukee. 
out to Spokane, Washington. 


National City Sees Upturn 
In Bonds 

In its survey of business condi- 
tions, the National City Bank of New 
York makes the following helpful 
statements : 

‘*With the collapse of stock prices 
in October and November and easing 
of money conditions resulting there- 
from, the character of investment 
demand has undergone a change as 
the year draws to a close. 

‘«There is no longer so enthusiastic 
a demand for stock, and bonds have 
been enjoying a better market. 

‘“*The revival of bond finaneing 
has been most pronounced. Munic- 
ipals reached the largest total for 
any month of the year in December. 
The chief issue of this group was 
$65,000,000, New York City 414% 
serial bonds and capital stock. These 
were awarded on an interest basis of 
4.351% to a nation-wide banking 
syndicate which subsequently reof- 
fered the bonds on a basis to yield 
11% to 4.3% and the corporate 
stock on a 4.28 basis. Comparing the 
interest cost to the city of preceding 
issues, it will be found that the rate 
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Here’s Another 


JOHN DEERE TRACTOR 
for the Row-Crop Farmer 


This is the John Deere General 
Purpose Tractor that does all 
farm jobs equally well within its 
power range, including planting 
and cultivating three rows at a 
time. 
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Plants from 30 to 40 acres a day. 
Planter forms unit with tractor—com- 
pact. Planter runners raised and low- 
ered by power lift on tractor—no 
levers. Furrow openers have separate 
Faves wheels and operate independent- 

plants uniformly under all con- 
litions. 












Cultivates from 25 to 40 acres a day— 
speed of tractor controllable to meet 
all conditions of corn. Flexible rigs 
insure uniform depth of cultivation. 
Power lift raises and lowers rigs—no 
levers to operate. Depth of cultivation 
changed from tractor seat. 


The JOHN DEERE 


GENERAL PURPOSE- 
The TwoPlow Tractor 
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The ability of the John 
Deere Model D to handle the 
heavier farm jobs day-in and 
day-out, month after month, 
without delays, without ad- 
justments, with no interrup- 
tions, is its biggest asset to 
its thousands of owners. 

When .you combine this 
dependable service with 
real economy that can be 
measured in dollars— then 
the investment in the John 
Deere is extra profitable. 

From its engine to its 
drawbar the John Deere is 
built for heavy-duty work. 
With its simple, powerful 
two-cylinder engine, its 
sturdy parts— heavy crank- 
shaft, big bearings, strong 
gears; with its fewer work- 
ing parts— fewer and simpler 
adjustments; with its posi- 
tive oiling system that keeps 
the engine and all other 
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THE JOHN DEERE MODEL D 
For the Heavier Farm Jobs 





DEPENDABILITY AND ECONOMY 
Combined to Make it Famous 


important parts thoroughly 
lubricated within a dust- 
proof case—the Model D 
stands up under the heavy 
loads for which it is built. 


With an engine especially 
designed to burn low-cost 
fuels; with lighter weight 
and fewer friction making 
parts to cut loss of power 
away down; with undiluted 
oil forced under pressure to 
all engine bearings, and with 
fewer parts using oil, oper- 
ating costs—fuel, oil and 
maintenance — are surpris- 
ingly low. 


« « * * *« * 


There is a John Deere dealer in 
your town who is building up a 
good substantial business on John 
Deere tractors and equipment. Be- 
cause of his service in helping 
farmers carry on their operations 
faster, easier and at much lower 
cost he is a mighty important 
community asset. 


For Row-Crop Work 


JOHN = DEERE 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


te UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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paid was the highest for any New 
| York City issue in recent years, ex- 
| cept the $52,000,000 subway bonds 
sold in May this year, which are not 
comparable because of their short 
maturity. 

‘*Generally speaking, dealers in 
December reported the new issues to 
be moving in a very satisfactory 
fashion. Municipal issues in partie- 
ular have gone well. The New York 
City bonds offered on December 12th 
were half sold within four days. 

** All in all, the bond market has 
made a comparatively good showing 
during the last month of the vear. 
While the improvement was mod- 
erate, nevertheless it was real and 
dealers felt encouraged over the out- 
look. The floating supply of bonds 
was small and the long curtailment 
of new issues, together with the tak- 
ing of large blocks out of the market 
through stock conversion operations 
in the last year, have tended to 
create scarcity values.”’ 





Real Estate Securities 
Exchange Opened 


The New York Real Estate Securities 
Exchange, Ine., the first of its kind in the 
world, was recently opened to trading 
operations in New York City by Cyrus C 
Miller, president. 

Patterned in general on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the new exchange provides 
the investment and financial world with 
the first organized market solely for secur 
ities based on real estate. 

The new exchange will follow, in sub 
stance, the procedure in other exchanges. 
All securities offered for listing will be 
rigorously investigated by a competent 
Committee on Listings, of which Robert E. 
Dowling is chairman. 





J. Clarence Davies, chairman of the 
committee on membership, announces a 
roster of 191 members to date. The names 
of men prominent in all branches of the 
real estate and building fields are included. 
Investment houses of reputation are well 
represented. Members of practically every 
other New York Exchange hold member- 


ships. 


Guaranty Trust Enters Two 


Billion Dollar Class 


With its January Ist statement, the 
| Guaranty Trust Co. of New York is shown 
as having joined the National City Bank 
in the 2 billion dollar class. The company 
has deposits of $1,309,289,553.29. 

The statement shows total resources of 
$2,017,119,331.61, an inerease of $158,- 


462,786.06 over September 27, 1929, the 
date of the last statement. 

Guaranty Trust Co. also announces the 
appointment of William F. Gost, as a 
second vice president. Charles H. Sabin 





to sueceed James 8. Alexander, retired. 


| was recently elected chairman of the board 
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The Town Hithout 
an Implement Dealer 






HE story about the Island whose inhabitants 
made their living by doing each other’s wash- 
ing may be aptly applied to the town that lacks 
farmers’ patronage. The most indispensable 
business to the farmer in his local town is the 
implement business, and no other enterprise is 
more important to the welfare of the town. 
This fact is so well established that a good town 
in a farming section without a good implement 
dealer is extremely rare. 


The farmer has invested from $5 to $25 in ma- 
chinery for every acre of land he farms. Not only 
does the sale of new machinery in a good farming 
community run into a large volume each year, 
but the service which only local implement 
dealers are in a position to render is indispensable 
to the farmer. If this source of contact and service 
to the farmer is lacking he will soon find his way 
to the next town. 


No other interests are more vital to the sympa- 
thetic progress of both the town and the farmer 
than the local banks and implement dealers. A 
close co-operation of the two is essential to the 
welfare of the business community as well as 
their own. 


J. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


CASE | 


Quality Machines for Profitable Farming 
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There is a Case dealer in prac- 
tically every thriving farm 
community. The Company 
maintains close contact with 
its thousands of dealers and 
renders every co-operation 
possible to enable them to 
serve their customers promptly 
and effectively. 








writing to our advertisers 














BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL : 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 








Montana Resort 


Open All Year 


MONG the resorts 
A and dude ranches 
in the Rocky Mountain 
Northwest which are 
open for all-year service 
is Hunter’s Hot Springs 
at Springdale, Montana. 

Catering both to 
guests and _ patients, 
Hunter’s is a delight- 
ful place for winter 
travelers to go. It can 
be reached from Chicago 
in 36 hours via the Bur- 
lington and the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, the 
route of the all-Pullman 
North Coast Limited. 

The hot springs at 
Hunter’s are said to be 
especially beneficial to 
persons suffering from 
arthritis, neuritis, rheu- 


: appearance. 
matism and _ stomach aPr 
disorders. The hotel, 

which is heated with natural hot water, 


accommodates 200 guests. 


Air Rates Again Reduced 


Almost every month information is 
received that air rates have been reduced. 
This would indicate that air travel is 
growing rapidly enough to make it possible 
to carry air passengers at rates that will 
increase air travel still more. 

For example, the Southwest Air Fast 
Express has reduced its rates to approx- 
imately five cents per air mile, which, in 
most cases, is the same or less than rail 
fare plus the pullman charges. 

An announcement from the Stout Air 
Lines says that new fares in effect between 
Chicago and Detroit, and Detroit and 
Cleveland approximate 714 cents per mile, 
which is just a little more than the rail 
fare plus pullman charges. The new 
schedule gives the air fare from Detroit 
to Cleveland as $10 and from Detroit to 
Chicago, $18. 


Party To Tour Japan In 
Native Style 


Although they may not make the full 
pilgrimage of the 89 Sacred Places of 
Kyushu, a party of Americans is to visit 
Japan this coming Spring with the ex- 
pressed intention of living in Japanese 
style. 

The leader of the expedition is Dr. 
Frederick Starr, famous as a traveler, 
anthropologist, lecturer and writer, who 
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The Taos Indian Pueblo, New Mexico,—one of the places visited on the Santa ly 
Fe-Harvey Co. Indian detour. Centuries have made very little change in its . 


has been decorated by seven different 
countries. Dr. Starr’s party, now being 
organized by the American Mail Line and 
the American Express Co., will leave Seattle 
on the SS ‘‘ President Lineoln’’ on March 
22nd. The general itinerary in Japan will 
be Tokyo, Nikko, Kamakura, Enoshima, 


Miyanoshita, Kyoto, Nara, Kobe, Miya- 
jima and Unzen. 
Night layovers will be about equally 


divided between the highest class western 
style hotels and superior native hostelries. 
Out-of-the-way temples and strange shrines, 
the Japanese bath, a real ‘‘tea ceremony,’’ 
and many other novelties usually omitted 
by the casual tourist to Japan will come 
in for the closest possible observation. 
Delightful Japan, ancient and modern, 
weirdly complex, inexplicably artistic, will 
be unrolled before them like a_ picture 
from the brush of some old master. 


Triangular Tours Offer New 
Experiences 


A new ‘‘grand tour’’ which will double 


the effectiveness of the older ‘‘grand tour 
of Europe’’ by adding a trip to South 
America, was recently announced by the 
Cunard Line in conjunction with the 
Furness-Prinee, Grace, and Blue Star Lines. 
Special rates for the new triangular tours 
are to be lower than the combined separate 
fares over the same route. 

Shortest of the three triangular tours 


which have been planned 
will use the Furness 
Prince Line to Rio de 
Janeiro, the colorful 
Brazilian capital. From 
Rio, a blue Star Liner 
will make the second leg 
to Europe, and then a 
Cunarder will complete 
the tour to New York. 
Buenos Aires is one 
of the goals of another 
tour with  stop-overs 
made at Santos, Brazil- 
ian coffee center, and at 
Montevideo, the Uru- 
guayan capital. The 
trip to Europe will start 
from Buenos Aires. 


A third triangular 
tour cuts through the 


Panama Canal, using 
ships of the Grace Line, 
and proceeds in leisure- 
fashion down the 
Western coast of South 
America’ stopping at 
many curious little 
places like Salaverry, near the pre-Inea 
ruins at Chan-Chan, and Mollendo, as well 
as better known places like Guayaquil and 
Valparaiso, seaport of Chile. From Val- 
paraiso, the railroad is taken across the 
Andes to Buenos Aires. 


Australian Travelers May 
Tour Fiji 

The Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail 
Line draws attention to the opportunity 
given to passengers to New Zealand and 
Australia of including a trip through the 
South Sea Islands of the Fiji, Tongan or 
Friendly and Samoan Groups in their 
itinerary. By leaving the Royal Mail ship 
at Suva, Fiji, where the company main- 
tains a splendid modern hotel, connection 
may be made with the Island steamer, 
(specially fitted for the tropical seas,) for 
a tour of 11 days calling at Nukualofa, 
Haapai, Vavau and Apia, before return- 
ing to Suva to continue the journey to 
New Zealand. 


S. S. Scythia Special Ship To 
Croagh Patrick Ceremonies 


Designation of the S. S. Scythia as 
pilgrimage ship in connection with next 
year’s big pilgrimage of Irish Catholics 
to Croagh Patrick, Ireland, has just been 
made by the Cunard Line. This will be 
the third year that the Cunard Line has 
named a special Croagh Patrick pilgrim- 
age ship. 

Croagh Patrick is the national shrine of 
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Your bank’s name on the 


NEW MAGIC CARPET 


Because of the beauty of its design, 
the quality of its engraving, the 
richness of its color tinting and the 
crispness of its paper, the A: B-A 
Cheque in the convenient smaller 
size will undoubtedly meet with 
general approval. 


In their travels throughout the 
world these Cheques, bearing the 
name of your bank, will 
act as constant remind- 
ers to your customers 
of the completeness of 
your banking service; 
for the mame of the 
issuing bank will be re- 





tained as an integral part of A‘ B-A 
Cheques—an exclusive feature. 

No negotiable instrument is more 
completely forgery-proof than the 
forthcoming issue of A‘ B-A Cheques. 
Modern engraving has established a 
new standard of safety. 

The engravers have been given as 
much time as was necessary to pro- 
duce an instrument of 
outstanding beauty 
and safety. These new 
smaller-sized A-B-A 
Cheques will be ready 
for issuance beginning 
with March, 1930. 


A:B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, 


December 31. 1929 


Che 
Cleveland 


Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ... . 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 


Investments ...... ‘ 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 
Real Estate and Banking Houses. . . 


Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
NEI ic Hee ca > Se 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances Executed by this Bank . . 


(ie an ecw” 


LIABILITIES 


CopitelStock . 0 2 2 1 se ee ee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits .... . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . 
Dividend Payable January 1,1930 . . . 
Deposits ... +. + +s - 


a m—_  a 


Lettters of Credit and Acceptances Executed 
for Customers ..... +. - 


i, i re aa e 





Member Federal Reserve System 


. « $ 35,243,602.79 


36,890,325.02 
246,086,559.63 
6,879,450.87 


2,158,130.15 


8,977,156.72 
$336,235,225.18 





$ 13,800,000.00 
12,702,809.16 
308,945.67 
414,000.00 
298,227,820.51 
1,804,493.12 


8,977,156.72 
$336,235,225.18 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 





St. Patrick and services in his honor will 
be held there the last Sunday in July. 

The 1930 excursion will sail in the 
Seythia July 12 from New York to Galway. 
Mr. John Keating of the Cunard Line 
staff will conduct the party. 


A Place Where Ticket Buying 
Is A Pleasure 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has re- 
cently opened one of the most novel of 
ticket offices. It is known as the Travel 
Shop and has a prominent location on 
Michigan Blvd. in Chicago. 








Figures symbolical of travel decorate 
the walls of this attractive travel office. 


The photograph of the interior repro- 
duced herewith, is most interesting because 
of its modern aspect. The walls are all 
made of celotex, carved and colored by the 
artist who designed the room and every 
thing it contains, even the rug on the floor. 

One of the most practical features is a 
series of tables at which the customer and 
the ticket agent may be comfortably seated 
while the itinerary is planned. All sorts of 
tours and trips are sold in this office. 


Mauretania Passengers Spared 
Greek Visas 


Passengers on the special Mediterranear, 
cruise of the Mauretania, which leas-e, 
New York February 20th, 1930, will yot 
need Greek visas to land in Greece the 
New York office of the Cunard Life has 
been informed. This ruling of the Greek 
Government will apply only to thse leaving 
the ship for regular shore - exeursions. 
Passengers expecting to stay jn Greece for 
a longer time will be required to have 
visas. The ruling applieg to all national 
ities. f 


France Removes $10 Visa Fee 
For Transient Visitors 


The French government has removed the 
$10 visa fee for Americans traveling on 
tours which keep them in France for no 
more than 15 days, it has been reported 
by the New York office of the Cunard Line. 
Transient visitors to the country may now 
purchase transit visas for 20 cents from 
French consuls in the United States. 

In securing the transit visas it will be 
necessary to show through railway tickets 
on the continent. Should the visitor leave 
France before the expiration of the fifteen 
days for which the visa is good, the visa 
will expire and a new one will be necessary 
to re-enter. 
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“| The above illustrates the relative size of the new and old Cheques I- 


The total sales of American Express Travelers 
Cheques during 1929 have exceeded by millions 
the sales in any preceding year. The greater part 
of the sales was made by Banks, approximately 
seventeen thousand in number, and it is very 
significant that the sales by the Banks were 
greater by millions than in any previous year. 

It has been the constant effort of the American 
Express to service travelers, both here and abroad, 
who carry its Travelers Cheques. Selling Banks 
have come to realize that apart entirely from the 
safety and spendability features of Travelers 
Cheques, the American Express constantly offers 
helpful personal service which makes their pa- 
trons’ trips more comfortable and carefree. And 
on the return from their journey it has been often 
found that patrons feel increased good-will to 
the Banks which introduced them to the Travel- 
ers Cheque habit. 

An important step furthering this good-will 
building between Banks and patrons was taken 
when the American Express began to distribute 
its new dollar size Travelers Cheque on January 
15th. American Express Travelers Cheques in 
this smaller, more convenient form point to even 
greater sales in 1930, bringing about a growing 
flow of profitable transactions to the Bank and the 
ever-increasing appreciation of the Bank's patrons. 
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the new, dollar de 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 


—————— 


Cash on Hand and 'n Banks 
Loans . eet 
Investment Securities Owned 
Real Estate Owned 

Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits. 


Other Liabilities 
DEPOSITS 





Trust Funds 
Corporate Trusts 





WILLIAM P. GEST 


Chairman of the Board 


J. CALVIN 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK 
JOHN S. JENKS 

LEVI L. RUE 

MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 

J. FRANKLIN McFADDEN 
THOMAS 8S. GATES 


SAMUEL T. BODINE THOMAS D. 





325 CHESTNUT STREET 


Condensed STATEMENT of Condition 


at the close of business 


DECEMBER 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank 


Treasurer 


Directors 


A. G. ROSENGARTEN 
JONATHAN C. NEFF 
LEDYARD HECKSCHER 
ARTHUR H. LEA 
BENJAMIN RUSH 
SIDNEY F. TYLER 
HENRY CG. BRENGLE 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER 
CHARLES DAY 





FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


135 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 























$16,323,410.86 
54,113,571.10 
40,069,619.08 
3,248,018.89 
9,087,401.26 


$122,842,021.19 





$ 6,700,000.00 
21,000,000.00 
5,274,021.06 
1,400,000.00 
8,030,607.96 
80.437 ,392.17 


$122,842,021.19 


$846,788,081.26 
890,829,270.19 













HENRY G. BRENGLE 


President 






WALLACE 













WILLIAM A. LAW 
SAMUEL M. CURWEN 
EARL B. PUTNAM 
ROBERT K. CASSATT 
LAMMOT duPONT 

J. D. WINSOR, JR. 

L. H. KINNARD 

A. J. COUNTY 

GEORGE V. Mack INNON 


M. CARDEZA WILLIAM M. POTTS 









6324 WOODLAND AVENUE 








Bank Travel Bureaus Select 
Officers 

New officers of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Bank Travel Bureaus for the coming 
year were elected at their recent conven- 
tion as follows: President, John Stocks, 
Manager Travel Department First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Illinois; First Vice 
President, W. A. Fitzpatrick, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Second Vice 
President, J. M. Cotter, M. & T. Trust 
Company, Buffalo, New York; Secretary, 
C. C. Hawkins, The Dayton Savings & 
Trust Company, Dayton, O.; Treasurer, 
J. H. Theilig, Central Trust Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The convention also honored A. H. price, 
manager of the travel department of the 
American Trust Co., San Francisco, and 
one of the founders of the association, 
making him honorary president. 


Sweden Abolishes Visa For 
U. S. Passports 

Beginning January 1, 1930, no Swedish 
consular visa will be required for American 
citizens to visit Sweden, according to 
advices received from the New York offices 
of the Swedish American Line. It is de 
sired to further facilitate American tourist 
traffic, especially with a view to the great 
exposition of arts, crafts and home culture 
to be held in Stockholm next summer. 


Mid-Winter Vacation Habit 
Grows 


The annual mid-winter vacation in 
warmer climates is rapidly becoming an 
American national habit, the Cunard Line 
is finding. Before another decade passes 
there will be almost as many people vaca- 
tioning in winter as in summer. 





Inquiries during the past month about 
bookings for the various cruises to the 
West Indies, Havana, the Mediterranean 
and around the world made at Cunard of- 
fices show a large increase, continuing the 
momentum that this class of business has 
attained during the last four years. Among 
the types of people who have shown in 
terest in winter cruises, particularly the 
shorter ones to the West Indies are busi 
ness men. Greater realization of the tonic 
value of even a few days in the strong 
sunlight of tropic and semi-tropie coun- 
tries probably accounts for a part of this 
gain of interest. 


Special Rates To Florida In 
March and April 


Indications point to a greater winter 
season than ever before in Florida history. 
Both the East and West Coasts are pre 
paring to weleome and accommodate a 
vast number of prominent visitors and the 
throng of society folk, all of whom find so 
much pleasure in the ‘‘Sunshine’’ and 
‘*Magie City.’’ 








The sort of environment which awaits 
the traveler from the cold North when he 
arrives in Florida. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway fur- 
nishes round trip tickets to Miami which 
permit the traveler to visit Tampa—st. 
Petersburg and intermediate resorts on the 
East Coast and in Central Florida. 

There are a number of interesting stop 
over points, among which is the famous 
Bok Singing Tower at Lake Wales and 
transparent Silver Springs at Ocala. 

Special reduced round-trip tickets will 
be on sale March 14th and April 19th to 
all Florida points, bearing 15-day limits, 
and additional 10 days to permit a visit 
to Havana, Cuba. 

Seaboard Air Line representatives 
located in most all important cities will be 
pleased to offer their services with fur 
ther information on details and complete 
any transportation arrangements that will 
make for an enjoyable trip. 


t ~ 
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Visits to Each of Hawaiian 
Islands Urged 


The Los Angeles Steamship Co., known 
everywhere in travel circles as LAssco, is 
urging passengers on its luxury liners from 
Los Angeles to Hawaii to spend as much 
time as possible on the various islands of 
the Hawaiian group. Good transportation 
facilities provided by Lassco and by 
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t jsland concerns make it possible for 
travelers to view the attractions of the 


1 various islands in the utmost comfort. 
Wherever possible a prolonged stay on each 

, of the main islands of the Hawaiian group 

proves of unsurpassed interest and enter- 

tainment to anyone visiting the shores of 

| ' this Pacifie Paradise. | 








Dusk at Honaunau, with the ruins of 
the ancient city of refuge in the back- 
ground, Kona district of the island of 
Hawaii. 


In line with its policy of constantly 
maintaining its fleet of luxury liners in | 
service between Los Angeles and Hawaii | 
at the very pinnacle of comfort and con- | | 
venience, the Los Angeles Steamship Co. | 
this winter has remodeled and enlarged | 
the dining saloon of its flagship, the S. 8. 

i City oF Los ANGELEs, and has installed a 
large outdoor swimming pool in the forward 
part of the ship, an innovation which 
marks the latest fashion in recreational | 


facilities. 
3 ES 
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Burlington Has Three 
New Trains 








para 








hief 


~on fastest, 
finest, fare train 
to Southem Glifornia. 


No wonder Hollywood “Stars” and 
the “Stars” in every profession and ° 
business go Santa Fe and ride the 
Chief. 

New equipment this season. 

There is no extra fare on the 
fast California Limited nor Grand 
Canyon Limited, or on the Navajo, 
Scout and Missionary. 

The famous Fred Harvey dining 
service is another distinctive fea- 
ture. Automatic block signal safe- 
guards, too. 

The Indian-detour 
Grand Canyon Line 


i ti th ti ti i tn Dit Dati he i tii ii i te i 
W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines, Railway Exch. , Chicago 


The Burlington Route has announced 
three new trains as follows: The Black 
hawk—between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; the Ak-Sar-Ben—between 
Chieago, Omaha and Lincoln; and The 
Aristocrat—between Chicago, Omaha, and 
Denver. 

The features of these new trains are 
readily classified under the headings of 
‘‘comfort’’ and ‘‘luxury.’’ There is a \ 
distinct club effect in the new design of : 
the lounge cars. The decorations and de- 





over-size and feature new toilet facilities. 

The seats are separated by ceiling-high 
partitions, giving privacy. Comfortable 
and attractive rugs cover the floors. Com- 
partments and drawing rooms are avail- 
able ensuite in any combination desired. 
Music is supplied by radio in a separate 
room at the desire of the guests. 


signs are modern. The dressing rooms are i 


Special Arrangements for 
Eucharistic Congress 


the benefit of visitors to the International 
Eucharistic Congress to be held at Carth- 
age, Tunisia, in May 1930, the French liner 
Rochambeau, which sails from New York 
on April 20 with a large group of pilgrims, 
will remain in the harbor of Carthage dur- 
ing the Congress, May 7 to 11, so as to 
give its passengers hotel facilities. 


Am interested in winter trip to. 
Please send me detailed information and descriptive folders 





The French Line has announced that for E 
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T is pertinent to cite two definite 

principles in bank planning: 

1. In planning the physical ar- 
rangement of the building, utmost 
care must be observed to group all 
departments having regular dealings 








In Bank Building 


The First of Three Articles 


By H. A. HOPF 


Senior Member, H. A. Hopf & Co., New York 


for bringing numerous departments 
into direct contact with the public 


Utulity—Then Beauty 


available in the banking room that it 
was ultimately found impossible to 
accommodate more than one or two 
representatives of each department 
in that room. The balance of the 
working foree was located on the 





with the public so that they will be 


either in the main bank- 
room or within easy dis- 
tance of elevators, stair- 
ways, and other inter- 
communicating elements. 

2. The most desirable 
physical grouping and 
location of departments 
and divisions from the 
operating standpoint is 
based upon adequate rec- 
ognition of the need for 
supervision, the related 
nature of the work, the 
frequency of personal 
inter-communication 
and the requirement of 
proximity to operating 
officials. 


The Site Limits The 
Planning 

We frequently find 
that grouping of depart- 
ments has been greatly 
hampered by the physi- 
cal limitations of the site 
upon which the bank 
building has been erect- 
ed and by the manner in 
which a combined bank- 
ing and commercial 
structure, in the ar- 
rangement of the stories 
above the banking room, 
has been planned. 

In one bank, oceupy- 
ing a multiplestory 
building in a city in the 
Middle West, the need 
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pre-empted so much of the space 


Planning For Utility 


1. Locate departments dealing with the 
public in the main lobby or within easy dis- 
tance of elevators. 


2. Arrange operating departments where it 
will be convenient for the officer in charge to 
properly supervise. 

3. Provide the kind of communication be- 
tween officers and operating departments that 
will avoid lost time. 


4. Arrange operating departments that have 
close contact with each other, so that this 
contact will be easy and prompt. 


5. It is easy for an officer to give so much 
attention to customers that the operating 
department, over which he has charge, is 
slighted and thus expenses increased to an 
extent far greater than might be represented 
by the value of customer contact. 

6. Accuracy and speed are the dominant 
factors in economical bank operation and 
supervision should certainly not curtail speed. 

7. Beauty is important in every banking 
room, but insist that your architect provide 
utility first, then add beauty. The tendency, 
especially of an architect without experience 
in banking operations, is to provide beauty 
first and then squeeze in the departments. 


fifth and sixth floors. Contacts be- 


tween the banking rooms 
and these floors were 
maintained by an elab- 
orate pneumatic tube 
system. 

In another bank build- 
ing located in New York 
City, a palatial banking 
room built in response 
to the desire of the bank 
management for some- 
thing truly magnificent, 
was located on the first 
story above the street 
level and practically all 
of the operating depart- 
ments of the institution 
were placed on the 
eighth and ninth floors. 
These upper levels were 
selected because of the 
fact that architectural 
considerations connected 
with the exterior of the 
building had rendered 
these two floors some- 
what less desirable than 
those below and above 
for commercial 
paney. 


oecu- 


The Problem of 


Intercom munication 


The size of the clerical 
staff in larger banks has 
grown to such an extent 
that the problem of 
supervision, influenced 
as it is by the practice of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HOW A NEW 
BUILDING 


INFLUENCES 
BUSINESS 





By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


HY are new bank build- 

ings erected? Usually 
because the organization has 
been crowded out of the old 
building. The real benefit, 
however, is not the benefit to 
the employees, who have more 
space in which to do their 
work, but rather a benefit to 
the stockholders of the bank 
in greater earnings. 

A bank invariably grows 
more rapidly after it occupies 
a new building. At least, this 
occurs if the building has been 
properly designed by an archi- 
tect who understands bank- 
ing. In many cases, the bank’s 
real start to dominancy in its 
community dates from the 
time it occupies a monumen- 
tal structure. 


The modern bank building 
designed to appeal to the artis- 
tic sense in all human beings, 
without a doubt attracts new 
customers because of its very 
beauty. 

A new building also appeals 
to the sense of possession. A 
customer in an attractive 
bank building feels that he 
owns a part of the institution 
and he is proud to mention to 
his friends the fact that he is 
a customer of the new First 
National Bank. 

The very fact that the or- 
ganization has built the mon- 
umental structure advertises 
largely to the community that 
it is prosperous, stable, and 
safe. And all of these char- 
acteristics have an important 
influence on the securing of 
new accounts. 

Profitable commercial ac- 
counts are especially attracted 
by a new building. 
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How much will it cost? 
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' of the total building cost, can be made by 
! arranging your building program now. These 
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materials during the winter, when prices are 
lowest. Twenty years of bank building ex- 
perience has enabled us to quote our clients 
a guaranteed maximum cost before con- 
struction commences. 
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We shall be glad to send an engineer to study your 
requirements and offer suggestions, without obligation. 


SS 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks €6xclusively 
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Statement of Condition 


as of December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank $26,447,459.33 





Due from Banks and Bankers 99,115,462.67 $125,562,922.00 
U. S. Government Securities 19,980,36 1.74 
Other Securities 33,750,229.63 
Loans and Discounts. ce eee 218,323,795.05 
5° Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury 225,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 38,540,863.94 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 
Assets 1,556,876.46 
$437,940,048.82 
LIABILITIES 
Capital $35,775,300.00 
Sufplus . .. 35,500,000.00 $ 71,275,300.00 
Undivided Profits. 3,153,009.59 
Deposits 305,904,586.25 
Circulation ne oe 4,174,920.00 
Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Inter- 
ee wte..:, =< 1,869,035.92 


Unearned Discoun 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities 


702,235.82 


50,832,499.52 
28,461.72 


$437,940,048.82 








ESTABLISHED 1812 


She BANK % AMERICA 


NATLONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 


BANCAMERICA~BLAIR. 


CORPORATION 


IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 


30 Offices in the Principal Cities of U. S. A. and Europe 


COMMERCIAL THRIFT 


FOREIGN TRUST 











centralizing the location of the 
majority of the officers in the main 
banking room, has become a rather 
difficult one to meet in practice. 

The officer who is in responsible 
charge of an operating department 
located on an upper floor of the 
building, but who himself is situated 
at a desk on the platform in the bank- 
ing room and who is engrossed all 
day long in conferences with ecus- 
tomers, can hardly be expected to 
maintain a degree of supervision 
compatible with effective operating 
results. 

He is, therefore, compelled to rely 
upon subordinates in the depart- 
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ment in which he is primarily in- 
terested. These members of the cleri- 
eal staff are forced to keep in touch 
with him either by telephone or 
through personal visits to the main 
banking room at frequent intervals 
during the day. 

The related nature of bank work 
naturally demands that all operating 
units which have close contacts with 
each other should be physically 
located together. Here again, size and 
general design of the building fre- 
quently present insuperable  ob- 
stacles to the proper planning and 
location of the departments. This 
illustrates most effectively the wis- 





dom of deferring a final determina- 
tion of these basie factors until op- 
erating requirements and _ relation- 
ships have been thoroughly explored 
in all their bearings. 


Horizontal and V ertical 
Communication Compared 


As far as frequeney of personal 
inter-communieations is concerned, 
the satisfaction of this need is natur- 
ally predicated upon reasonable 
nearness between the departments 
affected. Some leeway may be in- 
troduced in the treatment of this 
problem by a consideration of the 
relative advantages of horizontal and 
vertical communication. 

It is often easier to place two 
closely related departments on ad- 
jacent floors in vertical relation to 
each other than to attempt to crowd 
them into one floor. The latter prae- 
tice, because of the extreme horizon- 
tal dimensions of the floor, may re- 
sult in removing the departments 
actually further from each other 
than would be the case, if the former 
solution of the problem were pre- 
ferred. 

Finally, the matter of proximity 
to officials presents certain complexi- 
ties. which are not always easily 
overcome. In part, officials them- 
selves are responsible for delays in 
disposing of matters which are 
brought to them out of the routine 
for executive action. They are so 
imbued with the importance of giv- 
ing attention to the needs of the out- 
side public that quite often clerical 
department heads are compelled to 
submit to an experience trying to 
their patience in waiting for an 
audience with the officers to whom 
they are obliged to report. 

The operating necessities of the 
daily work should be given adequate 
attention by the officers in charge of 
the various departments without 
permitting customers and outside 
visitors to pre-empt an undue pro- 
portion of the time which the ex- 
ecutive has at his disposal. 


Location of Operating 
Departments 


Many banks are not aware that, 
in the desire to serve the public at 
all costs, they are incurring regu- 
larly an inordinate expense in fail- 
ing to promote at the same time the 
working requirements of the depart- 
ments which the executives having 
dealings with the public are called 
upon primarily to supervise and 
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build up to a point of efficiency. 
Accuracy and speed, the two dom- 
inant faetors in the prosecution of 
bank work, have in course of time 
ereated an inereasing demand fer 
the use of machinery. This develop- 
ment, in turn, has resulted in the 
provision of entirely new features 
having to do with the wiring sys- 
tems, the need for elimination of 
noise and the necessity for arrange- 
ment of space in such manner as to 
promote the application of principles 
based upon factory procedure. 
Chief among these are the well- 
known principles of the forward 
movement of work and the subdivi- 
sion of labor so that grouping of 
work in special units, each compara- 
ble to the other in quality and quan- 
tity of output, may be accomplished. 
It has taken a long time for busi- 
ness in general and banking in par- 
ticular to appreciate the value of the 
application of these principles. It is 
true that, in the main, they are today 
widely recognized and have had a 
distinet influence upon the introdue- 
tion of the open loft plan of con- 
struction whereby the office building 
becomes merely a shell and each 
level therein, as far as possible, a 
standard, typical open loft with the 
least number of physical interfer- 
ences to elasticity of arrangement 
and planning of sequence of work. 


Planning For Machines 


The meehanizing of bank work 
has had a tremendous effect on the 
problem of size, design, and general 
location of operating units. Second 
only in importance to it there should 
be mentioned the growth and de- 
velopment of inter-communicating 
devices of all kinds upon which now- 
a-days great reliance must be placed 
to overcome distance and to speed 
up the mechanical transfer of papers, 
documents and messages from one 
point to another. 

Utility must precede beauty in the 
art of arranging a bank building. 
Enough experience in the planning 
of bank and office buildings has al- 
ready been accumulated to warrant 
the definite statement that those re- 
sponsible for the bringing into being 
of such buildings .have already 
learned effectively to combine utility 
with beauty. 


Charles S. McCain, president of the 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, has_ been 
elected president of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Acceptance Council. 
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'HE progres- 
sive character 
of the Union Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 





at Souderton, 
Pa., is revealed 
in the modern 
Spirit pervading 
the new building. 


Is It Your Good Fortune? 


need only to be better known in order to be better patronized. 


IS it your good fortune to be directing one of those banks which 


. . A bank whose employees are genuinely interested in cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction. . . . . A bank whose policies could be 


published without detriment 


about which the inner truth, 


if told, would surely create favorable sentiment? 

If it is your good fortune to be connected with such a bank, you 
will probably be interested in any method of revealing to your public 
these inner truths and policies, with dignity and without breach of 
ptivacy. One method is through the architecture of your bank building. 

The John Wanamaker Store building in Philadelphia is an admir- 
able expression of clean-cut and high-minded merchandising, and 
becomes just that by intelligent use of architecture. Throughout the 
country you may see new bank buildings, small and large, which are 
likewise skillfully designed, to reflect the bank’s character. The man 
on the street gains a favorable impression of the bank, and is induced, 
sooner or later, to become a customer. The rising deposits of these 


banks are satisfying evidence. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY | 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS «. ENGINEERS 


HE booklet ‘Building the Bank for Bus- 

iness’’ was written ie bankers by bank 
architects. It tells in practical and definite 
ways how architecture can be made to express 
the bank’s character. Its pages are full of 
interesting and valuable ideas, illustrated by 
photographs of recent successful bank buildings. 


It is brief, can be read in an evening. You 
are welcome to a copy, without obligation. 
The coupon will bring it to you by return 
mail, 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of the booklet “Building the Bank 
for Business.” 


Name: J 
Address :_ 





National City Bank Breaks 
All Records 


All existing high records in American 
banking have been exceeded by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York City as 
shown by its statement of condition as of 
Dee. 31, showing total resources of $2,- 
206,241,170, against $1,847,705,543 on Dee. 
31, 1928, and $2,062,400,220 previous high 
level recorded last June. Deposits total 
$1,640,554,260, against $1,349,024,386 a 
year ago and $1,470,891,893 last June. 

Total capital funds stand at $239,650,- 
253, compared with $166,993,905 a year 
ago and $235,260,406 at the end of last 
June. 


First National Bank In 
St. Louis Elects New Directors 


F. O. Watts, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, an- 
nounced the election of E. M. Durham, Jr., 
senior vice president of the Missouri 
Pacifie Lines of St. Louis; George W. 
Simmons, president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. of St. Louis; and James H. 
Grover, executive vice president of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., to the bank’s 
directorate recently. 

With these additional directors, the 
First National Bank in St. Louis now has 
one of the largest bank directorates in the 
country, numbering 60. 
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More Money From Vaults 


(Continued from pave 14) 
are: 39 feet long, 16 feet 9 inches 
wide, and 8 feet 11 inches high. Both 
doors are 20 inches thick and are of 
selid metal. 

The lining of the vault is 3% 
inches thick and is of alternate layers 
of drill and torch-resisting metal 
strenghtened by open hearth steel 
plates, angles, and tripods at corners. 

Some idea of the strong foundation 
needed to support this vault may be 
had from the following list of 
weights: 


Front vestibule, 78,200 pounds. 


Emergency vestibule, 12,000 
pounds. 

Vault lining vestibule, 300,000 
pounds. 

Safe deposit boxes, 75,000 
pounds. 

Cash loekers, (30), 22.000 
pounds. 

Stainless steel, 18,000 pounds. 


Surrounding the 3'%-ineh lining 


are concrete walls 20 inches thiek, 
reinforced with 75 tons of ‘‘Steel- 
crete.’ The reinforcing is spaced 
two and one-half inches apart and 
embedded in the walls. 

The vault is protected by a Central 
Station Alarm System, through the 
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“LARGE ENOUGH 
TO SERVE ANY= 
STRONG ENOUGH 
TO PROTECT ALL” 


— — — St. Louis is 
familiar with this 
slogan, which is 
true nationally 
as well as locally 


Mercantile- 


Commerce 


Bank and Trust Co. 
Locust ~ Eighth ~St.Charles 
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St.Louis 


medium of lead-covered coils in the 
walls in four cireuits and through 
electric insulating pads incorporated 
in both main and emergency doors, 
Any attempt to burglarize the vault 
would immediately be transmitted to 
the Central Station where an armed 
force is at hand to answer such emer- 
gency. 


Modern Protective Methods 


The safe deposit boxes are all 
equipped with Sargent and Green- 
leaf changeable key locks. All the 
keys are in envelopes which have 
been sealed at the factory. Each set 
is eneased in a metal scabbard. 
When this is opened, the set-up key 
is fitted to the lock in the box selected 
and the envelope is signed and de- 
posited in the auditor’s chute. Thus 
the vault manager has nothing what 
ever to do with the handling of the 
key. Upon the surrender of the box 
by the renter, he is requested to seal 
the returned key in an envelope and 
deposit these in the auditor's chute. 
which is under the exclusive control 
of the auditor. 


Compartments For The 
Bank’s Funds 


The bank’s own funds are kept in 
lockers fully equipped for both eoin 
and bills and all securities are filed 
vertically in cap files with large 
envelopes where they can be in- 
stantly obtained when desired with- 
out undue waste of time. 

Each bank official has his separate 
compartment in the vault and each 
teller and the trust department use 
special safes assigned to them. 

The bank’s safes are separated 
from the safe deposit section by at- 
tractively designed grilles made of 
stainless steel. 

The earning power of this vault is 
beyond any previous calculations 
due to the reduction in maintenance 
eost and to the introduction of im- 
proved methods of handling box 
renters. There is also an important 
time saving for the trust, loan, and 
securities departments, 


Safe Trust Investments 


(Continued from page 16) 
made, and an annual check under- 
taken to make sure that taxes are 
properly paid. 

If subjected to proper care, mort- 
gages represent an ideal medium for 
the investment of trust funds and 
may be expected to yield a gross re- 
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turn somewhat in excess of high- 
grade bonds. The exact proportion 
of a trust fund that should be in- 
yested in mortgages will depend in 
a measure on the nature of the trust. 
Unless special reasons exist it is sug- 
gested that not more than 50% of 
any given fund be committed to this 
type of investment. Mortgages are 
in no sense of the word liquid. 

In the choice of bond investments, 
which will probably be the invest- 
ment medium for a substantial por- 
tion of the trust fund, it is necessary 
to use the utmost care. Safety of 
principal and regularity of income 
should be the governing motive in 
the selection of such investments and 
not maximum yield. This does not 
imply the necessity for purchasing 
only the highest grade, lowest yield 
bonds. There is always a happy com- 
promise between the lowest yield 
bonds and bonds with high-grade 
vields but inadequately secured. 


Standards For Public Utility 
Bonds 


In the selection of publie utility 
bonds, general standards might be 
set up somewhat as follows: Bonds 
to be approved should be secured by 
a mortgage covering operating prop- 
erty; there should be a faetor of 
safety on all issues up to and inelud- 
ing the issue under consideration, 
which, based on book values, equals 
at least 1.75% ; charges for the past 
year on all issues up to and includ- 
ing the issue under consideration 
should be earned at least two times. 
Five year average earnings should 
also equal at least twice such charges ; 
combined depreciation and main- 
tenance should equal at least 12% of 
gross; revenue from traction opera- 
tions should not exceed 15% of 
gross ; in no case should bonds be ap- 
proved where adequate financial 
data are not available, or where facts 
regarding depreciation, maintenance 
or other operating situations are not 
fully set forth; the franchises should 
be favorable, and the company should 
operate in a territory with diversified 
and permanent industries. The com- 
pany, furthermore, should exhibit a 
proper trend of growth; the company 
Should be under competent manage- 
ment and should not ‘be subject to 
unfavorable holding company ma- 
nipulation. 

Similar requirements may be set 
up for other types of bonds to assist 
in making selections. The statistical 
division should prepare an exhaus- 


tive report for each bond that is 
selected for the approved list, cover- 
ing all operating and financial data 
in making its recommendations. 
Each bond on the approved list 
should be analyzed annually. Should 
unfavorable situations arise, in re- 
spect to an issue, disqualifying it 
for the approved list, all holdings on 
trust accounts should immediately be 
disposed of. 

Head Expresses Confidence 

In 1930 Business 

Confidence in 1930 as a business year 
was expressed by Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent of the Foreman-State National Bank 
and the Foreman-State Trust and Savings 
Sank. ‘ 


‘*The Department of Commerce shows 





Conditions in the financial world have 
changed. How are we, as bankers, going to 


meet them? 


We answer the problem, as we see it, ina 


that 1929 was the best in the history of 
the United States in all lines except in 
building construction,’’ Mr. Head pointed 
out. 

‘*The tremendous decline in stocks which 
took place from the last part of October 
to the middle of November, 1929, has not 
affected, in any large measure, the buying 
power of the people of the United States, 
which is shown by the fact that the mail 
order houses for 1929, even the last part 
thereof, showed the biggest increase in 
sales of any previous vears and raised the 
peak of turnover in this kind of business. 
The Christmas trade of 1929 was recorded 
as being better than previous years and, 
although business slowed down after the 
break in stocks, no appreciable business 
depression has been noted since that time.’’ 


Reprints of any article in this magazine 
may be procured if ordered within 30 days 
of the date of issue. 











little booklet containing a short analysis of 


today’s banking investment problem and a 


constructive plan for increasing earnings. 
Perhaps it would be helpful to you. Why not 
ask for a copy of this booklet today ? 
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irplane Markets Neede 


Late information about the airplane 
industry from an investment standpoint 


HEN American leaders of aero- 
nauties got down on the ground 
and started to figure flying on an in- 
dustrial basis, they found themselves 
in need of advice on matters they 
did not understand. They ealled on 
the bankers and industrial leaders, 
and together they went to work. 
They are pleased with the cer- 
tainty, developed through their ef- 
forts, that they have a sound, work- 
able and potentially profitable prop- 
osition. They can look back and 
see that, because of public enthu- 
siasm, there has probably been too 
much emphasis on production and 
development of operations, with too 
little effort and expenditure on the 
development of markets for prod- 
ucts and services. Some have ad- 
mitted that general enthusiasm was 
mistaken for a ready-made market. 
It now appears that the existing 
market for aircraft and air services 
is very light, as compared with the 
market that is obviously potential. 
The history of air navigation has 
been re-told often of late. Nearly 
everyone knows the record, from the 
pigeon air mail system of ancient 
Syria, through the balloon projects 
of the 19th century, the first heavier- 
than-air flight under power in 1903, 
the intense drama of the air in the 
recent war, and the equally spectaecu- 
lar trans-oceanic flights of two years 


ago. 
Human reactions, sometimes ac- 
eurately predicted, often play 


strange tricks on history. The At- 
lantic ocean had been flown ten times 
before Lindbergh did it, but the 
setting had not been right and there 
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By W. G. HERRON 


Vice President, Air Investors, Inc., N. Y. C. 


was little response. 
Then suddenly it was 
done with a finesse that 
brought a roar of ap- 
plause from the entire 
world. Everybody said 
aviation was the com- 
ing thing; the sky 
would be blaek with 
airplanes. Then going 
them one better and 
getting still farther 
from the facts, others 
said aviation was al- 
ready here. 





Not Everybody Who 


Can Uses Aviation 


Aviation is here, true 





ception of radio, has 
shown a comparable 
eurve of growth. If 
there is anything 
fundamentally wrong 
with the industry it is 
its growing pains. In 
years past, when large 
banking houses were 
not on eall to finance 
new enterprises, they 
simply grew normally, 
like Mr. Ford’s auto- 
mobile business, or the 
telephone business. 
But the growth of avia- 
tion has been forced 
with too much feeding 
of capital, and the re- 








enough, but here for 
whom? Largely for the 
other fellow. Recent achievements in 
the conquest of the air have received 
spirited encouragement from the 
public, and more than enough finan- 
cial backing. But actual participa- 
tion in flying has called for too rapid 
a change of habit for the average 
man. Response to the appeal of 
private flying has been almost nil. 
Bookings on established airways 
have been fairly good. But thou- 
sands who can afford airway travel 
do not use it, simply because they 
have neglected to take their first 
rides. Aviation cannot be sold as 
rapidly as radio, for example, be- 
cause there is some real (and much 
imagined) adventure in the air. 


But aviation has an optimistic out- 
look. No other industry that has 
emerged since the beginning of the 
industrial era, with the possible ex- 


action that occurs when 
a natural process is 
hurried up is with us. 

Millions of dollars have been made 
available to the aviation industry, 
not on the basis of past performance 
and earnings, but on scenery and 
prospects. Public enthusiasm, sup- 
ported by front page news of sensa- 
tional accomplishment, has _ been 
capitalized by the organizers of 
sound and unsound projects. 

But aviation cannot develop pat- 
ronage for its services, nor ean it 
continue to attract the investors’ 
dollars on such a basis. The largest 
task the industry faces today is to 
sell itself to American business and 
the public on a basis of economic use- 
fulness, real accomplishment and 
safety. 

Thirty-three leading aviation com- 
panies, whose stocks are listed on the 
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changes, were valued at $1,- 
160,000,000 at the highest 
prices for their securities 
reached in 1929. Based on 
closing market prices of 
September 30, the value of 
these companies was $727,- 
000,000, or 62% of their 
high. On November 13, 
when the lowest point in 
the stock market break was 
reached, these same securi- 
ties were valued at $284,- 
400,000 or 24.5% of their 
high. 

If several hundred less’ 
important companies were 
added to the above men- 
tioned 33, there is no doubt 
the decline in aviation stocks in per 
eent of high prices would have been 
much greater. 


Return Must Temporarily Be Low 


Even considering these reduced 
valuations business men may wonder 
how this new industry, which has 
grown from an investment of a few 
million dollars to its present size in 
three years, will earn a return on its 
present valuation. Considered as a 
whole, it probably will not for some 
little time. The production and sale 
of airplanes, engines and other avia- 
tion products during 1929 aggre- 
gated about $85,000,000; the income 
from carriage of air mail amounted 
to another $13,000,000, making a 
total of $98,000,000. 

The other principal activity of 
the industry is the carriage of pas- 
sengers. In some instances, sched- 
uled passenger carrying has shown a 
profit but such lines have been de- 
cidedly the exception. Sight-seeing 
operations and taxi operations have 
also shown a profit in a greater num- 
ber of instances, but it may be fairly 
said that the carriage of passengers 
in all classes of service for the in- 
dustry as a whole is still being 
operated at a loss. 

If all this is true, the industry has 
substantially $100,000,000 out of 
which to obtain net earnings suffi- 
cient to pay reasonable return on the 
publie’s valuation of it. It is ob- 
vious that, for the industry as a 
whole, the return must temporarily 
be very low. 

This does not indicate that all of 
the companies interested in aviation 
are suffering from unprofitable op- 
erations, or that all of the securities 
representing aviation activities are 
overpriced at present quotations. 
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Aviation’s Income for 1929 


1. From production and 
sale of equipment....... $ 85,000,000 


75% of all the industry’s activitiés is 
carried on by less than 10 companies. 





Stocks of some companies, which are 
earning a profit, are selling for less 
than net tangible assets. Prices of 
vood stocks have declined drastically 
in sympathy with prices of unattrac- 
tive issues. 

Generally speaking, the operator 
of air transport lines or of air mail 
lines with low contract rates, and the 
manufacturer of small airplanes are 
suffering the most. Furthermore, it 
is probable that 75% of all the in- 
dustry’s activities is carried on by 
less than 10 companies. Out of the 
remaining, many small companies. 
there will be undoubtedly a large 
number of failures during the next 
two or three years. Meanwhile, some 
of the larger, well-rounded and ably- 
managed companies will increase 
their earnings and will show satis- 
factory net earnings on the capital 
involved. 

Aireraft production showed an in- 
crease of 35% to 40% in 1929 over 
1928, although 1929 production of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 planes rep- 
resented only 50% of estimates of 
output made early in the year. 

Early estimates have not been 
reached for several reasons. Some 
producers did not complete technical 
and experimental work as rapidly as 
expected. Others found delays in 
establishing production facilities. 
Some companies, which anticipated 
production of several types of air- 
eraft, confined their activities to 
only one line. 


Small Plane Market Too Small 


But more important than these, 
the market for small planes, which 
would have constituted two-thirds 
or more of the early output esti- 
mates, did not materialize to the ex- 
tent expected. Why was this? A 


good many reasons of more 
or less importance could be 
mentioned but two are par- 
ticularly worthy of com- 
ment. 


2. From air mail revenues... 13,000,000 First, the light aireraft 
3 From passenger traffic 2.000.000 manufacturers aS a group 
~eti.toalosd have not made sufficient ef- 

$100,000,000 fort to sell the publie on the 


safety, comfort and advan- 
tages of private flying, for 
either pleasure or business. 

Second, it may be that the 
present types of small craft 
do not embody those feat- 
ures of safety, ease of han- 
dling and comfort which 
would appeal to the av- 


erage man of sufficient ~ 


means to own his own plane and to 
make him feel confident of his ability 
to operate it safely while he is gain- 
ing experience as a pilot. 

We have had too little analysis of 
the market for aircraft and air trans- 
portation, and for the same reason 
too little solid work of advance mer- 
chandising. It is reflected in the 
present situation in which there is 
overproduction in spite of sharp re- 
ductions in original output plans. 

To sell the people on the idea of 
private flying, the industry will have 
to use cooperative, single-purpose ad- 
vertising of a high order in popular 
publications as well as trade jour- 
nals, carrying the appeal of personal 
ownership-operation of airplanes. 
Manufacturers have taken the initia- 
tive in getting considerable publicity 
for their products, but publicity 
alone will not get the desired results. 


Needed—Association of Airplane 
Manufacturers. 

Even consistent advertising by in- 
dividual units of the industry ean- 
not accomplish the huge task, be- 
cause the advertiser must concen- 
trate on his own product. He appeals 
to a market that hardly exists. The 
manufacturers have never gotten 
together in a room, formed an associa- 
tion, and laid out a campaign toward 
the single end of creating a market 
for light planes. 

Manufacturers seem to be build- 
ing planes which appeal to the ex- 
perienced pilot. It seems probable 
that such designs do not attract the 
beginner. The trained pilot wants 
power, maneuverability, speed. The 
beginner, or prospective beginner, 
wants inherent stability, slow land- 
ing speed and simplicity of instru- 
ments and controls. He wants to 
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feel comfortable in a knowledge that 
the plane is designed to take care of 
itself with minimum dependence on 
his skill. 

The future of the aviation indus- 
try is not jeopardized by the recent 
break in security prices. People are 
going back to work and are giving 
up the idea of making quick money 
without effort. This is a healthy 
situation. 

Business executives will be more 
eareful in routine expenditures and 
will more thoroughly investigate be- 
fore making new commitments. For 
the present it will be impossible for 
weakly financed, 
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necessary projects to find further 
financial support. 

There are potential buyers if air- 
planes be offered on a basis of safety, 
comfort and the advantages of air 
travel. The total number of planes 
sold to date is so small that the mar- 
ket is hardly serateched. Certain 
manufacturers of light aireraft in- 
tended for the private ownership 
market have received cancellation 
orders. But automobile dealers, par- 
ticularly in the high-priced class, 
have had the same experience. The 
cases are different in that the auto- 
mobile is in general use and the 
market is firmly established, whereas 
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Foils 


the BANK BANDIT 


A touch of the foot releases 
a flood of Tear Gas which 
renders the Bandit helpless 
preventing: 
] Shooting with consequent 
* loss of life. 


Successful completion of 
* the robbery 


Without injury to anyone, any Bank 
can be cleared of Bandits in ten 
seconds. 


Do you not want the facts on this 
new method, without obligation. 





THE LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


' HOUGH AVENUE AT E. 59th STREET 
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NOW! The only Calculator 
that is 100% ELECTRIC! 


By adding this big, exclusive feature — 
automatic electric carriage shift — Mar- 
chant has become the only calculator that 
is 100% electric. « The slight pressure of 
a button shifts the carriage in either di- 
rection at will, one step or many, greatly 
increasing speed of operation while elim- 
inating work. « Now you can operate the 
Marchant entirely with one hand, and by 
touch, while keeping your eyes on your 
figures. All the work is done electrically: 


« Whatever your figuring problems, you should in- 
vestigate the Marchant at once. Ask our local rep- 
resentative to explain this new feature and the five 
exclusive improvements that place the Marchant ina 
class by itself. « Or write us for full information. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. 105, Oakland, California 










Adds 
Subtracts 
Multiplies 
Divides 


Electric, hand-operated and portable models 
as low as $125 
17 years building calculators, nothing else 


MARCHANT 


ALL-ELECTRIC Calculator 


5 exclusive improvements that place the Marchant in a class by itself 
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development of the small plane mar- 
ket has hardly begun. 

Operators of air transport on 
established airways have hardly be. 
gun to receive their possible patron. 
age. It seems probable the air pas- 
senger booking will substantially in- 
crease in 1930. Such growth will be 
stimulated by installation of plane- 
to-ground radio communication, and 
by offering more conveniences and 
comforts to passengers. The market 
decline should have no adverse ef- 
fect on air mail poundage. 

The physieal development of avia- 
tion is far ahead of public accept- 
ance. The industry has and will get 
all the financial backing it needs, 
but investors should always be 
guided by reliable analyses demon- 
stratinge that a market has _ been 
created for the product or service in 
which they are making investments. 
Technical ability and management 
are all important in aviation. These 
combined with ample funds and a 
sound service or product are bound 
to produce ample net earnings over a 
period of years. 


How One Investment Trust 
Diversifies 


The following list of types of 
securities held by the National Re- 
public Investment Trust of Chicago. 
may be helpful to many bankers as 
a tabulation against which their own 
securities may be checked. 


Lines of Percentage 
Business Held 
PN = be chiwia@etieeaaunees 20.23 
ee Ere eT err ee 13.46 


Oil Producing and Refining. . 12.45 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing. 6.33 
Tobaeeo and Tobacco 
eee eee 5.62 
EE ree eT eT 4.32 
Retail—Mail Order ......... 3.54 
Office and Business Equipment 3.41 
Automobile Parts and 
te er ara 3.05 
Railway Equipment ........ 2.70 


Sugar Producing and 

Refining ...... Pee 2.70 
Building and Real Estate.... 2.56 
Food Produets (except Meat) 2.45 


Automobiles and Trucks..... 2.09 
Automobile Tires and 

Rubber Goods ........... 1.91 
ere ee 1.86 
Investment Trusts ......... 1.81 
ee 1.81 
Copper and Brass .......... 1.65 
Retail—Restaurants ........ 1 
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es Cake BOONE 6.5 kas kk sass 1.37 
Household Products and 


Perr Tere ee 1.01 
Mining and Smelting— 

Miscellaneous ............ 93 
Retail Groceries ........... .62 
Miseellaneous Drugs and 

DOOMIOINEE 6 ocedacsdkcaeds Do 
Shipping and Shipbuilding .. 08 


If you would make your deposi- 
tors your friends, treat them in the 
same way you do those who are now 
your friends. 


Earning Assets of Chicago 


Banks Analyzed 


A group of the largest Chicago national 
banks, known as the central reserve city 
banks, showed a steady increase in out 
standing loans during the past sixteen 
their security 
other hand, took a fluctuating course, ris 
ing very rapidly in 1917 and 1918 as the 
banks absorbed government bonds, then 
declining until the middle of 1921. Since 
1922 there has been a tendency for in- 
vestments of these banks to expand more 
rapidly than loans. Investments have not 
constituted more than 25% of the total 


years ; holdings, on the 


earning assets since 1913, and for most 
of the period, considerably less than this 
figure; for example, since 1922 security 
holdings have averaged not far from 15% 
of the total income-yielding assets. 

When the loans of the large Chicago 


national banks are divided into security 
loans, commercial loans, and all other 
loans, it is found that there has been a 
marked tendeney for loans secured by 
stocks and bonds to inerease relative to 
ordinary commercial particularly 
since 1922. June 30, 1922, the former 
class of loans comprised not quite 30% of 
the aggregate; by the middle of 1928 they 
had advanced to almost 46%. Practically 
the same tendency is to be observed in the 
data of the New Yotk banks, although 
these banks regularly show a higher posi- 
tion for security loans than do the Chicago 
institutions. It is interesting to observe 
that when the loans of the Chieago banks 
are grouped as to demand and time loans, 
the former have shown a notable advance 
since the middle of 1918—from a position 
of approximately 20% of all loans to one 
of almost 40% by June 30, 1928. During 
these ten years ca}l loans have tended to 
occupy a relatively higher position than 
those reported by the New York banks. 
There has been a tendency since 1923 for 
the large national banks in Chicago to 
report a larger portion of their loans 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank than in the ease of the New 
York institutions. However, the banks in 
both cities have shown a marked decline 
in the proportion of their paper which car- 
ries the eligibility quality during the past 
six years. This tendency has been a com- 
mon one throughout the country as a whole. 


loans, 


THE M & T TRUST CO. of Buffalo 
has recently elected Mr. Thomas Cantwell 
vice president and Mr. John N. Garver, Jr., 
manager of the business extension depart- 
ment. Mr. Frank C. Trubee, Jr. was elected 
vice president. 


Bankers Are Tractor Builders 








The picture reproduced herewith shows the directors of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. of 
Milwaukee inspecting an industrial type of tractor made by that company. Three of these 


men are bankers. 


The directors are, from left to right: Oliver C. Fuller; Max W. Babb, vice president; 
Arthur Butler of Butler, Herrick & Marshall, bankers, New York City; Charles Hayden of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., bankers, New York City; Oscar Gubelman; R. G. Hutchins; F. O. 
Wetmore of the First National Bank, Chicago; J. D. Mortimer; Dr. C. E. Albright; 
Jeremiah Milbank; Otto H. Falk, president; Arthur Coppell of Maitland, Coppell & Co., 


bankers, New York City. 





Safeguarding 


Customers’ 
Con fidential Business 


YQ HEN you telephone to custom- 
ets do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 
the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 
phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouth piece. 


For the “French” Phone 


a we announce the 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE . 


[ss is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 


Model ( ) Regular Model ( ) 


Hush-A-Phone Compeiation 


43 West 16th St., New York City 


Serving the Customers 
Who “Cannot Call 


During Business Hours” 


bie bd about the depositor or pos- 
sible depositor who can’t leave work 
or reach the bank during banking hours? 
Have you ever stopped to think how 
well he can be taken care of by mail? 

_— Banks today are 
developing surpris- 
ing results by mail 
—through the use 
of our 


Two-Way 





Envelopes 
ee ae 
"tae §=This —_ is a 
cy new. effective, en- 
Bic > A ~—. tirely satisfactory 


a -* aid to those depos- 
. itors who want to 
save but who have no chance to visit 
your bank during business hours. IT IS 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ONE-PIECE 
BANKING BY MAILSYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED. Provides deposit slip, with- 
drawal order, sending and self addressed 
return envelopes, and space for corre- 
spondence. 
Write for sample and full information. 


Certainly a method that is effective for 
other banks should be effective for you. 


The Two-Way Envelope Co. 


923 Leamington 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


—_—JI 
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Safeguard Open Line Credits 
(Continued from pave 19 
tionable, whether for a personal or 

economic reason. 


Agricultural Loans 


The procedure of analysis of agri- 
eultural loans is basicly the same as 
that of industrial loans, the main 
difference being in the laek of 
definite information and the 
greater emphasis on economic and 
personal factors. 

On all loans of $500 or more, the 
banker should secure or draw up as 
accurate a statement as is possible 


showing the resourees and obligations 
of the borrower, and this he should 
verify in somewhat the same way as 
he would for an industrial borrower. 

Back of every loan there should be 
a substantial equity to protect the 
bank, but the loan should not be 
made solely on this equity. It merely 
represents the buffer. 

A ehattel mortgage or other en- 
dorsements should not be allowed to 
justify a loan when the analysis 
shows that the probabilities of re- 
payment at maturity are slight. Far 
too often has the banker wakened too 
late and found the chattels dissipated 
and so is foreed to sell out the 


n handling 


their 1930 business, corre- 


spondent banks will find 


ample facilities for every 


financial service at this 


_ progressive St. Louis 


institution. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE 
=. Trust Company = . 
ST. LOUIS 
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farmer or carry him indefinitely. 

On the other hand, on endorsed 
notes it is not often politie to force 
the issue in case of non-payment, as 
the second endorser may be in no 
better position to pay. Or, if he ean, 
it is always with a feeling that an 
injustice has been done him. 

Most of these undesirable situa- 
tions can be avoided, if the probabil- 
ity of repayment of the loan at ma- 
turity is kept constantly in the fore- 
ground and the analysis so developed 
as properly to evaluate the capacity 
of the borrower. 

The following method of analysis 
has been found practical by suecess- 
ful country bankers in making loans 
to farmers: 


1. Results of Past Operations. 
This corresponds in principle to the 
analysis normally made of merchants’ 
or manufacturers’ operations, except 
that financial statements are not 
available. Dependence must be had 
on observations of the borrowers past 
activities, both personal and by com- 
petent neighbors or persons with 
whom the borrower has done _ busi- 
ness. 

In the ease of farm owners, such 
information is easily secured and it 
is possible to maintain up-to-date in- 
formation in the credit file as to how 
things are going. 

In the case of tenant farmers, this 
information is often deficient. In 
fact, because of this or other factors. 
the tenant farmer is usually a very 
difficult risk and the loans to this 
class of farmer should be kept at a 
minimum. 


2. Prospects of Profitable Re- 
sults From Current Operations. 
The successful banker in an agricul- 
tural region must become thoroughly 
conversant with the problems per- 
taining to the effective production 
and marketing of the crops or prod- 
ucts of his locality. He must know 
what it costs to raise live stock, pro- 
duce dairy products, raise cotton, 
wheat, or other farm crops and he 
must keep posted on the markets and 
trends as shown by reports of govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

Fortified by this knowledge, he 
should then thoroughly analyze the 
plans of the borrower and estimate 
as accurately as possible the prob- 
able profits from the operations. If 
the analysis discloses a probability 
of a profit substantially in excess of 
the loan, then the risk is good, pro- 
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vided the other factors show up 
equally as well. 

In sizing up this risk, the question 
of diversification is of paramount 
importance. The farmer 
is an undesirable risk as he has no 
buffer against a poor erop or un- 
favorable market for his crop. Ev- 
idence of well-planned diversification 
reduces the risk and inereases the 
probabilities of profitable operation. 

The moral risk involves primarily 
the willingness of the borrower to 
pay the loan when due. What is in- 
volved in this analysis is thoroughly 
familiar to every banker and does not 
differ radically as between classes 
of borrowers. We will not discuss 
this, therefore, except to caution 
against ascribing too great import- 
ance to this phase of the analysis. 

Too many eountry bankers feel 
that it is the duty of the bank to 
accommodate its customers with 
loans, if they are a good moral risk. 
This is not the ease. The primary 
question that the banker should ask 
himself at the time of making every 
loan is ‘‘ean the borrower pay the 
note at maturity.’’ The criticized 
assets of banks include many eases of 
splendid moral but poor business 
risks. 


one-crop 


General Factors 


In analyzing a prospective loan, 
considerations of a general charac- 
ter sometimes intervene. While it 
may be said as a principle that a 
bank should not lend where the pros- 
pect of repayment at maturity is 
doubtful, yet the needs of the com- 
munity often render it advisable to 
carry a small amount of such loans. 
Hospitals, churches, hotels and simi- 
lar borrowers of a type that render a 
community service, come in this 
category. 

It is not contended that such loans 
should not be made. They should be 
kept at a minimum, but the main 
point is that the banker should not 
deceive himself as to their real char- 
acter at the time they are made and 
he should secure them in such a way 
as to avoid ultimate loss of principal. 

The foregoing outlines the analysis 
that should be made of every pros- 
pective loan. When properly made, 
it insures against the inclusion of 
doubtful notes in the note case. 

The financial position of many a 
borrower declines and he gets into a 
position of no longer being the good 
business risk he onee was. It is of 
equal importance to set up machinery 


for effectively following up the posi- 
tion of the borrower. This analysis 
should be of a continuous character 
involving the keeping up to date of 
the information in the files covering 
all three divisions of the analysis 
previously outlined. This relates 
equally to agricultural borrowers, 
storekeepers or manufacturers. 

In this outline of the basie factors 
of credit analysis, it has been ob- 
viously impossible to go into detail. 
In subsequent articles, each of these 
factors of analysis will be discussed 
fully and illustrations given to show 
the practical application to all types 
of banks. 


$40.000 From Savers 


Continued from paye 20) 


with the bank. And it was in con- 
junction with the idea of giving 
service to the men who had savings 
accounts with us that we wrote the 
letter which brought in about- 
$40,000 in additional deposits over 
a period of six months. 


Once a sailor starts an allotment 
of $5 or $10 a month, that money 
is taken out of his pay by the govern- 
ment and sent to the bank in the 
form of a monthly cheek from the 
Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton. The fact that a sailor actually 
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LA MONTE. 





IF YOU GAVE THEM 
THEIR CHOICE THEY’D 
ASK FOR LA MONTE 
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NATIONAL “SAFETY Pauper 
_ FOR “OHECKS 
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And anything important enough for them to ask for is 


important enough for you to give ...without the need of 


their asking. 


60% of the banks in the metropolitan centers have found that La Monte 





National Safety Paper is important enough to furnish. They’ve dis- 
covered that business men like checks with an air of dignity... crisp, 
rich-looking checks that reflect the soundness of their banking con- 
nection. Checks made on La Monte Safety Paper do this... by creating 
an immediate impression of dignity, stability and distinction. This 
| standard of check papers is instantly identified by its distinctive wavy 
lines. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, B-4, made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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never handles his savings allotment 
is one reason which makes for the 
success of this savings plan. But 
that same fact does not deter him. 
if he is in the need of money, from 
writing to the bank and withdraw- 
ing the amount he desires. 

About a vear or so ago, we found 
that this habit of writing to the 
bank and asking for money on de- 
posit was practically nullifying, for 
a number of sailors, their resolution 
to save a certain amount each month. 
We went over our sailors’ list and 
found that 391 who had _ started 
with allotments of $5 and $10 a 
month at the beginning of the year, 


had been drawing out their money 
so fast that they had saved in six 
months, a total of only $8,250. 

We then decided to write a letter 
to each one of these men ealling 
his attention to the facet that he was 
not saving money and pointing out 
why he should save. Before writing 
the letter, the facts in the ease, the 
readers’ viewpoint and language, 
and the ultimate result were care- 
fully studied. Then the following 

‘*Dear Mr. Smith: 

‘‘T do not believe that there 
is a man in the Navy who has 
to spend exactly what he earns. 

‘“*[ know a Navy man who 
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IKE so many other completely modern banking institu- 
tions the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company has 
equipped its Safe Deposit Vaults with Yale Concealed- 
Indicator Safe Deposit Locks No. 3705CC. The country’s 
finest safe deposit vaults are equipped with Yale Locks. 
FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Architects 
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Bank Vault Engineer 
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makes $60 a month and spends 
it all. I also know a man whose 
pay is $54 but he saves $10 
every month. One goes ashore 
as often as the other. Both like 
amusements, recreation and 
sports. One will have $500 
when he leaves the service; the 
other will have just his trans- 
portation home. 

‘*These thoughts came to my 
mind while I was looking over 
some Navy accounts which were 
opened with small amounts and 
which have not been added to 
for several months. It looks to 
me like these men are spending 
exactly what they make every 
month. 

‘*Five thousand other sailors 
are sending money every month 
and building up good accounts. 

‘*Do you think it is necessary 
for any man in the Navy to 
spend exactly what he earns?”’ 

Yours very truly, 


This letter was suecessful. At 
the end of three months after mail- 
ing, these 391 sailors who had saved 
$8,250 in the six months previous 
to the sending out of this letter. 
had saved over $25,000—a gain of 
$17,000 in three months. In six 
months, they had saved $47,000, a 
gain of $40,000. which would not 
have been saved, if the letter had not 
been written. 

What made this letter successful ? 
There are at least three reasons. 
First, the letter drives home one 
point, but it is driven home so 
foreibly that the reader has to admit 
that he does not have to spend 
‘fexactly what he earns.’” By con- 
centrating on one point and hammer- 
ing it home, we also concentrated 
the reader’s attention to that point. 


Letter Appeals To 
Pride 


Second, the letter is written from 
the reader’s standpoint. Every 
sentence stresses the thought that 
it is to his interest to save. His 
pride is appealed to, then his self- 
interest. Throughout the letter, he 
is the one placed ‘‘in the middle 
of the picture’’ and made to see 
himself. 


Third, the tone of the entire letter 
is personal and friendly. The reader 
is “‘talked to,’’ not ‘‘dictated to.’’ 
Every attempt is made to discuss 
the subject at hand in a homey, 
personal way, even to the use of 


su 
to 
ex 


mé 
fo 


th 








such colloquial phrases as ‘‘It looks 
to me like these men are spending 
exactly what they make’ every 
month.*” And the informal tone is 
followed to the very last sentence, 
which asks the reader point-blank: 
“Do you think it is necessary for 
any man in the Navy 
exactly what he earns?’’ 

Over 50 out of the 391 
wrote promising to save in the future 
and thanking the bank for its 
courtesy in writing to them about 
their accounts. 


to spend 


sailors 


Union Trust Announces 
Eighteen Promotions 


The Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have re-elected the present officers of the 
bank and have announced among others, 
the following advancements: 








J.C. ANDERSON CHARLES PIWONKA 
W. J. ADAMSON A. W. LEWIS 


A. W. Lewis, advanced from auditor, to 
vice president; J. C. Anderson, assistant 
vice president to vice president; Chas. 
Piwonka, assistant vice president to vice 
president; and W. J. Adamson, auditor. 


Colgate President Elected 
First National Director 


Charles S. Pearee, president of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., has been elected 
a direetor of The First National Bank of 
Chieago. 

Oliver A. Bestel was promoted from as- 
sistant vice president to vice president, of 
the First Union Trust & Savings Bank. 


Due to its enlargement from recent con- 
solidations, the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
MERCHANTS STATE TRUST CO. St. 
Louis, is in need of larger quarters and 
has, therefore, arranged for alterations 
which will completely modernize the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Liberty 
Central Trust Co. It is hoped that the 
new quarters will be ready for occupancy 
by May first. 


State Banks Apply For 
National Charters 


Eleven Nebraska state banks have ap 
plied for national charters recently, fol 
lowing the action of the Nebraska Supreme 
court in sustaining a state bank guaranty 
levy. 

More Nebraska state banks 
are said to have appealed from the 1928 


than 550 


ASSOCIATION is offering four prizes of 
$25 each to law students in four Georgia 
eolleges for the best will, to stimulate 
interest in this study. 


Paul M. Warburg is chairman of the 
board and J. Stewart Baker chairman of 
the executive committee of the newly 
organized MANHATTAN COMPANY of 
New York. 





maximum assessment of six-tenths of 1% 
of the average deposits—$6,000 on a bank, It 
that earried $1,000,000. 


is reported by the THOMPSON 
AERONAUTICAL CORP. of Cleveland 
— that banking papers and securities are 
THE COMMERCE TRUST CO. of now handled by established air mail lines 
Kansas City, Mo. announces the election in the United States to the extent of 
of F. M. Staker, formerly director of pub- $24,000,000 a day. 
licity, as vice president and of J. N - 
MeLueas, formerly assistant The following 
assistant vice president. presidents of the FIRST WISCONSIN 
GROUP: George T. Campbell, John R. 
Stewart, Milton O. Kaiser, G. Harold Pfau, 
and S. E. Johnanigman. 


eashier, as men were elected vice 


The trust department committee of the 
ATLANTA GA. CLEARING HOUSE 


FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Every investment account, whether made up entirely of ° 
fixed interest-bearing securities or including a proportion 
of equity issues, should have a foundation of high-grade 
bonds. Government, State, Municipal and the best Cor- 
poration bonds are the recognized media for the conserva- 
tion of capital, and are just as suitable investments for 
individuals as for savings banks, insurance companies and 
other institutions. 


The National City Company provides conveniently located 
investment offices in the following cities where recommen- 
dations for the employment of current surplus funds will 


gladly be made: 


Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
SanFrancisco,Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Farm Profits Increased 


Continued from page 22 


power. It is daily being shown that 
a combination of the new modern- 
day powerful tractor and large type 
efficient machines enables the farmer 
to very materially reduce the cost 
of producing crops. 

Mr. Earl Elijah, one of the Master 
farmers of Iowa has recently stated 
in reference to the great progress 
made during the last quarter of a 
century as follows: 

‘*Mueh labor has released 
and a great deal of the drudgery 
has been taken out 


been 


of farm work. 


The man, however, who is not able 
to handle the larger unit of machines 
on a farm is, of course, handicapped 
as compared with the man who is 
able to make use of improved equip- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Elijah farms 800 acres of land 
in eastern Lowa with modern equip- 
ment, owning 320 acres of this land 
and renting the other 480 acres. He 
is an outstanding cattle feeder and 
each vear fills three silos. He was 
born and raised on the farm and 
eraduated from the Iowa State 
College in 1913. 

The proper selection and efficient 
use of power and machinery is of 





Ask Ray Wise 
City National Bank 
Dayton, Ohio 


A Permanent Sales Department installed 
during January, 1929, at the City National 
Bank and Trust Company produced in 


eleven months: 


815 Checking Accounts 
947 Savings Accounts 
181 Trust Accounts 


619 Box Rentals 


$ 1,089,933 
447 ,828 
12,745,000 


The above figures do not include unso- 
licited or voluntary new business. 


Permanency 


Mr. Wise has found that solicited accounts 
remain in the bank exactly twice as long 
as accounts received from unsolicited sources. 
Ask him about this department, or write to 


us. No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


231 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
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123 So. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 








utmost 
discussed 


importance and will be 

more in detail under 
‘*finances’* as farmers often need 
outside money when buying equip- 
ment. 


5. Include Livestock in the 
Farming Program. 
ence covering the last 10 vears in the 
management of a large number of 
farms I have observed that the 
farmer who diversifies is the one 
who makes the most money. Take, 
for example, a man on a farm of 
240 acres. If he produces five dif- 
ferent kinds of crops and has five 
different kinds of livestock, he will 
be the last man in the whole com- 
munity to do any growling about 
hard times. In the Mid-West his 
crops would probably be corn, wheat, 
soy beans, clover (including alfalfa 
and small grain, such as oats and 
barley. His five different kinds of 
livestock would be cattle, 
hogs, sheep and poultry. 

It requires a high class farmer 
to properly execute such a program 
but, as a matter of fact, no other 
kind of a farmer is really making 
any money either for himself or for 
the land owner if he is a tenant. 


Krom experi- 


horses, 


6. Farm Accounts and Finances 
are two items of real importance but 
should be considered together as it 
is through farm accounts that a 
farmer is able intelligently to study 
his business and keep his financial 
statement headed in the right direec- 
tion. 

Any farmer, especially in the 
Mid-West, must use power machin- 
ery. He can not hope to compete 
otherwise. Hand methods are out of 
the question. The real problem is, 
therefore, to decide just how much 
machinery he ean afford to use on 
his particular farm. Often machin- 
ery is purchased with borrowed 
money. 

Ordinarily I have found that a 
general grain and stock farm under 
160 acres in size is too small for 
real economical operation. About 
the same line-up of tools is needed 
as on 240 acres or even 320 acres. 
A two-row cultivator, a rotary hoe 
and many other implements have a 
place on the average grain and stock 
farm. 

A man on a small farm of under 
160 acres is forced to compete in 
cost production and at the same time 
ean hardly afford expensive machin- 
ery. In other words, for general 
farming purposes, the family sized 
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farms from 160 acres on up to 500 
acres, but preferably from 240 to 320 
acres, are most easily handled and 
produce the most net income per 
acre. 

We maintain the personal interest 
of the operator in crops and live- 
stock by leasing out farms under 
our management on a 50-50 basis. 
We prefer livestock leases because 
stock farms pay best. The reason 
that stock farms are more profitable 
than grain farms is because they 
ordinarily yield heavier crops and if 
the stock is efficiently handled those 
crops will bring more through feed- 
ing operations than if sold as grain. 


4 Small Increase In Crop Yield 
Makes A Large Increase In 
Net Income 


I have made a study of a number 
of farms which we manage. Those 
which have been running as stoek 


farms for a number of years were | 


compared with those which had been 
until recently run as grain farms. 
During the last three years the corn, 
oats and wheat on the stock farms 
yielded an average of 17.4% more 
than on the grain farms. As this 


inerease in crop yields would mostly | 


be clear profit, the net income would 
be inereased two or three times that 
amount. 
in crop yield makes possible a large 
inerease in net income. 

We are living in an age of speed 
made possible through the use of 
machinery. This condition ealls for 
a greater volume of business per 
farm which is only possible through 
larger farm units and through in- 
ereased production of high profit 
erops combined, of course, with 
really efficient livestock production. 
We are in the midst of a transition 
period. Mechanized Agriculture calls 
for study and for real system on the 
farm. 


Foreman-State Corporation 
Formed 


The Foreman-State National Bank and 
the Foreman-State Trust and Savings 
Bank, co-incident with the opening of their 
new quarters in their 40-story building, 
announced the Foreman-State Corp. their 
securities affiliate. 

The Foreman-State Corp. will handle 
industrial, municipal and public utility 
financing. A branch office has been opened 
at 52 Wall St. in New York City. Gerhard 
Foreman is president. The vice presidents 


Therefore a small increase | 





are Robert B. Whiting, Edwin M. Stark, 


Harold E. Wood, Boudinot Atterbury, 
John W. Ogden, D. T. Richardson, and 
Joseph F. Notheis. 
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California Bank Elects 
New Chairman 


The California Bank of Los Angeles, 
announces the election of A. M, Chaffey 
as chairman of the board, James R. Page, 
as president, and W. H. Thomson, as ex- 
ecutive vice president. In accepting the 
chairmanship, Mr. Chaffey indicated that 
he would continue active participation in 
direeting the interests of California Bank. 

Mr. Page, who came to California Bank 
in July of last year as executive vice presi- 
dent, has been a resident of Los Angeles 
for the past thirty-five years, 15 of which 
were spent in the investment banking busi- 
ness and two in commercial banking. 

Mr. Thomson, who also came to Cali- 
fornia Bank in May of last year as senior 
vice president, was born in New York City 
and for twenty-one years has been actively 
engaged in banking. With the exception 
of six and a half years, during which time 
he was an executive of the Phoenix Na- 


tional Bank and Phoenix Trust and Sav- 
Bank, Arizona, all of his 
banking life has been spent in Los Angeles. 


Phoenix, 


aes 
ings 


Todd Company Publishes 
Antique Moorish Booklet 


ANTIQUE MOORISH is the name of a 
booklet published by the Todd Company 
of Rochester, which explains the use of 
antique moorish finishes in check books and 
passbooks. 

‘*The booklet seeks to tell,’’ says the 
Todd Co., ‘‘in pieture and story, how the 
ancient quality of beauty which lived in 
the craftsmanship of the Moors has in- 
spired the creation of modern Antique 
Moorish cheek covers and passbooks. It 
tells, too, how banks are using Antique 
Moorish check covers and passbooks to re- 
fleet, in terms of beauty, the spirit of their 
service, their dignity and their responsi- 
bility.’’ 
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GROWTH OF PLANT 


BELL SYSTEM 


as an investment asset 


THROUGH good times and 
bad the demand for telephone 
service has steadily increased. 

In 1900 plant investment 
of the Bell System was about 
$181,000,000. Today it is 
more than three and a half 
billions. Additions to tele- 
phone plant during each of 
the past five years have greatly 
exceeded the total plant value 
of 1900. 

This need for large scale 
additions is continuing. There 
are more than 20,000,000 Bell 
owned and connected tele- 


phones in this country and 
they are increasing at the rate 
of more than 800,000 a year. 

Conservative management, 
farsighted planning and in- 
tensive research combine with 
this growth to protect the 
equities that Bell securities 
represent. Today the total 
assets of the System are four 
times its funded debt and the 
net earnings of the System as 
a whole are more than four 
times interest charges. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘Bell Telephone Securities’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches..... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$430,004 522.35 
170,535,098.93 
32,134,571.76 
7,800,000.00 
49,231 ,298.14 
1,105,394,234.05 
971,139.99 
7,504,444.90 
192,624,587.30 
13,537 ,529.75 
7,381,904.44 
$2,017,119,331.61 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


170,000,000.00 
32,636,023.50 


$ 292,636,023.50 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ........... 


13,310,986.57 


Agreements to Repurchase United States 


Securities Sold 
Acceptances es 


53,709,635.61 
192,624,587.30 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills ................. 
$1,224,551,049.63 
84,738,503.66 


Outstanding Checks 


International Bank Soon 
To Function 


It is expected that the month of 
February will see the launching of the 
$100,000,000 Bank for International 
Settlements. Melvin A. Traylor, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
and Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York; Ameri- 
ean members of the organization com- 
mittee, sailed for Europe the first part of 
January to help complete arrangements. 


North Carolina Has State 
Securities Corp. 
The North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. 


of Greensboro, N. C. recently announced 
the formation of the North Carolina Corp., 





. 155,548,545.34 


1,309 289,553.29 
$2,017,119,331.61 





a state-wide organization, as an affiliate 
to handle the securities, investment, mort- 
gage loans and insurance department of 
the bank. It has capital of $250,000. 

Oscar W. Burnett, formerly with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York and 
recently the southern representative of the 
Guaranty Co. of New York, was elected 
president of the corporation. 

The First National banks of Harvey and 
New England, 8. D., the two largest de- 
positories in the ‘‘ Peterson si 
banks, have affiliated with the FIRST 
BANK STOCK CORP. With these addi- 
tions to the group, the First Bank Stock 
Corp., which is headed by the First Na- 
tional Banks of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
now controls 84 banks in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District and has total resources in 
excess of $451,000,000. 


Line of 


Winthrop W. Aldrich New 
President of Equitable 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, a member of the 
firm Murray, Aldrich & Webb, Attorneys, 
recently 


was elected president of The 


Equitable Trust Co. 


of New York to 
succeed the late 
Chellis A. Austin, 


who died suddenly 
from a heart attack 
on December 13, 
1929, 

Mr. Aldrich ’s 
firm has 
counsel = for 
Equitable 
Company 


been 

The 
Trust 
during 
the past 25 years 
and in the 
years Mr. Aldrich has been active in hand 
ling the legal affairs of the bank. 

The new president of The Equitable is 
a son of Nelson W. Aldrich, who was 
United States Senator from Rhode Island 
for many years and who served thereafter 





W. W. ALDRICH 


last 8 


as Chairman of the National Monetary 
Commission. Senator Aldrich was reeog- 
nized as an outstanding authority on 


financial affairs. Mr. Aldrich is a brother- 
in-law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


F. A. A. To Convene 
At Louisville 


The 1930 Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association will be held at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., September 
17, 18, 19 and 20. 

The chairmen of the various committees 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
were recently announced by A. E. Bryson, 
president of the association, as follows: 

Membership—F. R. Kerman, Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco; General Researeh— 
Charles H. MeMahon, First National Bank, 
Detroit ; Convention—H. A. Lyon, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; Finance 
Guy W. Cooke, First National Bank 
Chicago; Trust Development—H. F. Pel 
ham, Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta; Publicity—E. T. Cunningham 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago; Bulletin 
Advisory—J. Mills Easton, The Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago; Nominating—Fred M. 
Staker, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; 
Extension—I. I. Sperling, The Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland; Investment Research 
—Joseph J. Levin, A. G. Becker & Co., 
Chieago; Liaison—Fred W. Ellsworth, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans; 
Exhibit and Exposition Kushner, 
United States Trust Co., Paterson, New 
Jersey; 1931 Convention City—C. Delano 
Ames, Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore; 
Business Development—E. V. Newton, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland; Loeal 
Group Development—Chester Chi 
cago Trust Co., Chicago. 


Jacob 


Price, 


THE MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 
BANK AND TRUST CO. of St. Louis has 
voted an increase in its dividend, the new 
rate to be $1.25 per share per month, or 
$15 a year, payment to begin on February 
1 to stockholders of record on January 20. 
The former dividend rate was $1 a month, 
or $12 a year. 
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Northwest Bancorporation 
Prospects Bright 


‘¢*When consideration is given the result 
of economies effected through group man- 
agement—the increased profits possible 
through the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities on a volume basis, the ad 
ditional banking business which will come 
through organized efforts, the addition of 
trust departments to affiliated banks, anid 
the development of fiduciary business 
the outlook for the Northwest Bancorpora 
tion becomes exceedingly bright,’’ said 
vice president Thomson of that organiza 
tion. 

‘As a part of the Bancorporation’s 
first annual report,’’ he went on, ‘‘anal 
ysis tables show that, while the corpora- 
tion owns but 91 of some 5,000 banks and 
trust companies located in eight states 
served, 9.3% of the total resources of these 
banks are in Northwest Bancorporation 
banks. 

‘Bancorporation banks are located in 
the larger towns and cities of the North- 
west. Of the 65 cities in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District with a population of over 
5,000, Bancorporation banks are located in 
2s. Altogether, 79 of the affiliated banks 
are located in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District. 


Leavell Promoted By 
Continental Illinois 


James R. Leavell, executive vice presi 
dent of the Continental Illinois Co., Chi 
eago, was elected assistant to the chair- 
man of the board of the Continental 
Illinois Bank and assistant to the chair 
man of the com 
pany, two new of 
fieces rece ntly 


continue as vice 
president of the 
Continental Chi 
cago Corp. 

Mr. Leavell came 
to Chieago in 1920 
as a vice president 
of the Continental 
and Commercial 

JAMES R. LEAVELL National Bank. 

After that bank 
was consolidated with its affiliated state 
bank and the name was changed to Con- 
tinental National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, he was elected executive 
vice president of the Continental National 
Company, the affiliated investment organ- 
ization. He retained that title when in 
March, 1929, the company was united with 
the bond department of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company as the Continental 
Illinois Company. His election today 
places him in an important executive posi- 
tion in the bank, the company and the 
corporation. 





Carl A. Birdsall was promoted from 
second vice president to vice president of 


the bank. 


Elliot H. Lee has been appointed a vice 
president of the GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY. 
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SeG Secret Key Changing Locks, Time 
Locks and Combination Locks 
Guard the Nation’s Wealth 


Neither the violence of the yeagman, the skilful stealth 








Some of the Banks 
Using SaG Locks 


Equitable Trust Co. 
New York 
Bowery Savings Bank 
New York 
Northwestern National 
Bank—Minneapolis 
Williamsburg Savings 
Bank—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Union Trust Co. 
Detroit 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co.—Raleigh, N. C. 
City Safe Deposit Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Montreal 
Liberty Title & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia 
Commercial Trust Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 
First National Bank 
Easton, Penna. 
Provident Trust Co, 
Philadelphia 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce—Toronto 


of the thief, nor the suave methods of the modern 
crook avail against the thousands and thousands of SxG 
Locks that protect the wealth of the people. Buried 
under tons of steel, yet stronger than the brute strength 
of steel alone, they make these banks what they are— 
the financial bulwark of the country. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Rochester New York 











The Seal That Guarantees Safety = 


SEND iw SAMPLES B ANKER’S 
FISH SKIN SEALS 


FOR REGISTERED MAIL 


No Trouble, Just Moisten 
and Attach Like a Stamp 


Now In Use At Over Four Hundred Banks 
and Brokers Offices. Write Today! 


Manufactured Only by 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans Street, Chicago 
Approved by Postal and »€ 8 
Insurance Companies NEW YORK — SANFRANCISCO — BOSTON 














Merger Profitable Continental 


Illinois Finds 


Net earnings of the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, for 
the calendar year 1929 were reported by 
Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the board, 
to be considerably in excess of the com- 
bined 1928 earnings of the two banks, 
which were consolidated in March, 1929, 
giving Chicago a billion dollar bank. 

After setting aside $5,500,000 for taxes 
and providing amply for losses, actual and 
anticipated, net earnings for 1929 were 
$20,443,167.83 compared with $16,527,- 
845.50 for both banks in 1928. These earn- 
ings are equivalent to 27.3% on the capital 
stock of the bank, or 12.5% on the total 
invested capital. 

Dividends in 1929 amounted to $12,- 
000,000, leaving $8,443,167.83 to be added 
to the undivided profits account. 
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Federal Reserve Board Policies 


And The Securities Market 


By JOHN CARTER 


N the eyes of the Federal Reserve Board, 
I the depression of 1929 is simply one of 
the series of depressions which the country 
has experienced since the war. It was 
worse than the depressions of 1924 and 
1927, not so severe as that of 1921. The 
situation which occasioned the board’s new 
policy towards the over-extension of credit 
to the securities market no longer exists. 
The present activities of the board are 
directed towards a period of recuperation 
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of Atlanta 


EENLY alert to all Southern 

progress, this bank can handle 

your business with promptness, 
efficiency and courtesy. 














OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 


PRINCIPAL 
Broapway at 57TH STREET 
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-- New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS “4 





OVER $66,000,000 





aided by low money rates and a rediscount 
rate as low as warranted by conditions. 

The board is still far from having 
adopted a definite technique for handling 
future crises of this sort. The method of 
warning and ‘‘direct action’’ proved in- 
effective and the traditional open market 
and rediscount methods too general to be 
altogether satisfactory. 

It may, however, be regarded as certain 
that the board now considers the securities 
market as an integral part of American 
business, rather than an isolated financial 
phenomenon, and that any future condition 
of securities inflation will be closely 
scrutinized and counter-acted exactly as 
conditions of inflation in any other busi 
ness activity would be counter-acted. 

It is probable that the form of action 
which the board would take will be 
**direet’’, in the form of consultation anid 
cooperation with the banks, and that 
public warnings which can be construed as 
‘*bear statements’’ will be avoided. 

The board regards it as its function to 
promote the broad business and financial 
interests of the country. As these cannot 
be divorced from the securities market, 
the board’s task is to evolve a practical 
technique for dealing with the peculiar 
eredit problems involved in securities in 
flation. 

The technique which is finally adopted 
will depend, in part, upon the character of 
future emergencies and, in part, upon the 
lessons of its experiment in 1929. Among 
those lessons is the knowledge that the 
cooperation of the banks is essential to 
any effort to prevent inflation in the 
securities market, unless business and the 
banks are prepared to suffer together from 
a general policy of deflation. 

The problem which confronted the board 
early in 1929 was to devise a technique 
which would terminate without injury to 
business the undue use of eredit involved 
in inflated security values. Two courses 
offered themselves. Each had definite 
advantages and disadvantages and there 
was a difference of opinion in the board 
as to which should be employed. The 
choice which was made was possibly in- 
fluenced by the fact that the market situa- 
tion had aroused political interest and that 
there was a question of the propriety of 
permitting members of the Federal Reserve 
System to employ their credit in specula- 
tive securities operations. 

The first course was the traditional one 
of raising the rediscount rate and employ- 
ing open market methods to reduce the 
volume of funds available for speculation. 
The disadvantage of this method was that 
it would penalize business as a whole and 
that, in view of the large private participa- 
tion—both foreign and domestic—in the 
call money market, it might not prove 
effective. The advantage of this course lay 
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in the fact that it would not involve the 
board in any debatable position, would 
not appear to reflect upon the stability of 
business as a whole, and would induce the 
forces which had built up the speculative 
market on cheap credit to reduce that 
market to manageable dimensions as credit 
became dear. 

The second course was ‘‘ direct action.’’ 
It involved asking the banks to reduce 
their brokers loans and the issuance of the 
so-called ‘‘bear statement’’ of last Feb 
ruary, warning the public of the dangers 
of the situation. The disadvantage of this 
method was that, for its effectiveness, it 
depended on the full cooperation of the 
major banks, that the substitution of a 
verbal warning for a raise in the rediscount 
rate would tend to shake’ confidence in 
general prosperity, and that it would in- 
volve the board in controversy. Its advan- 
tage was that it might restrict corrective 
action to the sphere where it was required, 
without penalizing business by higher re 
discount rates and without affecting ad 
versely the value of securities of proven 
earning power and demonstrable assets. 
‘*Direet action’’ was the course which was 
actually followed and the decision was a 
very close one. 


Group Banking Enters 
Chicago 


The formation of the National Republic 
Bancorporation with a total capitalization 
of $30,000,000 brings to Chicago its first 
chain of banks. 

George Woodruff, chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of the Republic, will 
head the board of the new institution and 
Gustave F. Fischer, president of the 
Cosmopolitan State bank will be president. 
Other officers are: Hartley C. Laycock, 
president of the Peoples National Bank 
& Trust Co., vice president; Ward C. 
Castle, executive vice president of the 
National Bank of the Republic, secretary ; 
and John W. Jedlan, president of the 
Western State Bank, treasurer. 

12 banks and investment companies have 
ratified terms for exchange of stock with 
the new trust. They are: National Bank 
of the Republic, Cosmopolitan State Bank, 
Peoples National Bank and Trust Co., 
Western State Bank, Austin State Bank, 
Adams State Bank, First Englewood State 
Bank, Waukegan State Bank, Chicago 
Trust Co., Peoples National Co., National 
Republie Co., and the Cosmopolitan Bond 
and Mortgage Co. 


No Business Crisis Possible, 


Says Albert H. Wiggin 


A declaration that the business situation 
is strong and that no business crisis is 
possible, because the business community 
has very little quick debt, is contained in 
the annual report of Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

‘*There is enough gold in the world to 
do the legitimate business of the world at 
comfortable rates of interest,’’ Mr. Wig- 
gin declares, ‘‘but there is not enough 
gold to finance such a speculation as we 
have recently experienced. 








THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of 
Chicago announces the promotion of Stuart 
H. Otis from assistant vice president to 
vice president; the election of Joseph H. 
Briggs, vice president of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., as director; and of Charles H. Ire- 
land, manager of the municipal department 
of the Central-Illinois Co., as vice presi- 
dent of that company. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over 900 of its own branches in England and rep- 
resentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
ofthe Westminster Foreign Bank) 

for specialized service in credits, collections, ex- 
change, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 

a London connexion are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND 
TRUST CO. New York announces the 
appointment to its new business depart- 
ment of Will Emerson, formerly with the 
Boston and 
DeLaney, Jr. for the last 


Cambridge Associates of 
Thomas F. 
several years with John Wanamaker, New 


York. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitamia, 


Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 

parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 

E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in:‘London. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : I22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C,2 
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Distinctive publicity will in- 
crease the public’s confidence in 
your bank. 


nse Lcrrnah BAN Write for samples of our special 


June oe “Bank Cut-Out” Calendar. 


ie 
JOLIET CALENDAR COMPANY 


Printers and Calendar Makers 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Life insurance 
is a valuable complement to 
an investment program... 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and invest- 
ment plan, is giving financial independence. From the 
viewpoint of availability for every individual, safety and per- 
manent value, certainty of return, easily carried cost, and 
control by the investor,—it is a solid rock on which to build 
personal and family security. 


If liquidation is necessary or desirable, you receive a fair 
and immediate settlement of your equities. 


Should you be permanently disabled, you receive a defi- 
nite income regularly, and your insurance is continued 
without further payment. 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be 
used to tide you over. 


Your beneficiary will receive in full the amount you have 
decided upon, no matter how few payments you have made. 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


A mutual company re- 
turning annual dividends 
and offering a policy for 
every need. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massachusetts 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Please send copy of booklet, “THis MATTER OF Success.” 


NN acs hice de 


Address. ..... 











Nurse Will Visit Morris 
Plan Customers 


Services of the Instructive Visiting 
Nurses’ Association are made available to 
loan patrons of The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia whose loans are protected in the 
Morris Plan Insurance Society, Thomas C. 
Boushall, president of the bank recently 
announced. 

Mr. Boushall also announces the organ 
ization of the Morris Plan Regional In 
vestment Corp. The new company has 
been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000, represented by 
$400,000 of common and $600,000 of pre 
ferred stock, of which $600,000 has been 
paid in. 

The new corporation has purchased from 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia its 
holdings in the Morris Plan Industrial 
banks of Winston-Salem, Raleigh and 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and has also 
acquired the control of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Washington, D. C. and the Morris 
Plan Bank of Wilmington, N. C. 

The officers of the new corporation are 
Thomas C. Boushall, president, Philip 
Woolleott, vice president and Anton C. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer, while the 
direetorate is composed of some of the 
outstanding business men in the state, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


First Bank Stock Buys 
Acceptance Corp. 


In purchasing the Lumberman’s Accept- 
ance Corp. of Chicago, now known as the 
First Acceptance Corp., the First Bank 
Stock Corp. of St. Paul will extend the use 
of bankers’ acceptances throughout the 
Northwest. Heretofore, such use has been 
confined pretty closely to the East. 

In addition, the First Bank Stock Corp. 
announces the organization of the First 
Securities Corp., which will take over the 
securities and investment businesses of the 
First Saint Paul Co. and the First Minne- 
apolis Co. Through branch offices, invest- 
ment service will be extended throughout 
the Ninth Federal Reserve district. The 
new company will have a eapital of $6, 
000,000 with an initial surplus of $1,- 
500,000. 

The personnel of the new securities com- 
pany is a consolidation of the First Saint 
Paul Co. and the First Minneapolis Co. 








Pacific Northwest Sponsors 
Bank Management Conference 


A conference on bank management prob- 
lems for banks of the Pacifie Northwest 
states will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
March 5 and 6 under the joint auspices of 
the Commission on Banking Practices and 
Clearinghouse Functions of the American 
Bankers Association and the six state 
bankers’ associations of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 


A gain of $200,000,000 in 1929 puts the 
BANK OF ITALY, San Francisco, into 
the one-billion dollar class, along with 
the National City Bank and the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, and the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago. 
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Practical Bank Signs 


Irvin S. Cobb, the humorist, is 
a director of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. He is quoted 
as having said: I enjoy my contacts 
with my fellow-directors. In the 
first place it doesn’t cost anything 
to give advice, and I am‘sure I have 
offered some excellent suggestions to 
my associates. 
For example, it 
was my idea to 
remove the in- 
scriptions “re- 
ceiving teller’ 
and ‘loan de- 
partment’ from 
above the wick- 
ets and_ substi- 
tute instead 
signboards bear- 
ing the graphie 
words ‘ Yes’ and 
‘No’. Then the 
prospective de- 
positor or pros- 
pective borrower 
without collater- 
al will know at 
a glance where 
he stands.” 


gives vent, 
’ ? 


‘gate’! 


There is no 
law against 
hustling freight on the docks while 
you wait for your ship to come in. 
National Bank, 


“Foremagrams™ Foreman 


Ch icago, Ill 


The ing that 


‘Sti 


“Overs and Shorts” 


THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


They call him Chairman of the 
“bored” because his job’s to rap, and 
wake Directors who have snored, from 
out their noonday nap. He listens to 
the President who talks “‘percent”’ and 


“rate” then yawns and to this thought 
“More ‘div.’ 
You never see him ‘round the 
bank until the ‘‘tens” are due, such 
practice is beneath his rank; he’s 
Captain—you’re the crew. The Chair- 
man leads a happy life, he’s here to 
draw his dough but sidesteps all the 
grief and strife, he leaves to you the 
woe. Then, when you’ve worked for 
thirty years and a slight “raise” would 
urge, he throws a bombshell in your 
ears and says “‘We’re going to merge!” 








Our Friendly Competitors 


A story is told by Max B. Nahm, 
vice president, Citizens National 
Bank, Bowling Green, Ky. that may 
account for bad loans in some banks. 
The story is as follows: 

A farmer came to a Kentucky 
banker and said ‘‘I need $100. My 
wife and children are sick with 
pneumonia. My 
mule, that I de- 
pended upon. 
fell into a sink 
hole and broke 
his leg. My cow 
died with ealf. 
I must have the 
money. ’”’ 

The _ banker 
answered ‘‘T 
cannot lend you 
anything on 
that story. Go 
across the street 
(pointing to a 
rival bank that 
was not. well- 
posted on bank- 
ing policies) tell 
them you have 
a fine crop, folks 
all well, good 
mule, cow with 
calf, and you 
will get the money.’’ 

Presently the farmer returned and 
said ‘*Thanks, I got it.”’ 


or get the 


you sent to meh 


Ss twelve’ in every way 


fone / 
PRE n/ 


you've put the thought behind the word SS, 


So that I want fo say: 


“May blessings rich a purest 
—— on you 2 hundred{old — 
hopes you hold a5 those most 

“Come sont: ct in the Now Year” a, 


---E RR Kerman 





ay 


This ingenious card is the way Fred R. Kerman of the Bank of Italy found to 
solve the problem of acknowledging the Christmas cards which annually pour out of 


the mail onto his desk in floods. 
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SHADED 


As The Will . 
Dictates = 


ATHEY SHADES are 
unique because any 
part of the window 
may be instantly 
shaded without jerk- 
ing the shade or touch- 
ing it with the hands. 


There are no springs, 
rollers or catches to 
stick or break. The 
Shades are by far the 
most attractive and 
durable, the material 
being sun fast and 
shrinkless, withstand- 
ing vigorous cleaning 
for many times. The 
last operation in their 


manufacture is a thor- 
ough spraying in warm 
~ water. They are per- 


manently pleated and 

beautifully cockle 

finished. 

Ventilation from upper or 

lower window without flap- 
ping or torn shades. 


PRICES 
with samples on request 


ZT 


WINDOW 
SHADES 
and Cloth 
Lined Metal 
- WBATHER- 
STRIPS 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6121 W. 65th St. Chicago 


YOUR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine on Trust 
Services and secure gratify- 
ing results in increased 
business—under our unique 
publication plan. Sent di- 
rect to prospects, and paves 
the way to successful 
interviews and closings. 
Exclusive for one Trust 
Department in a city. 


Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 


716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send us samples and prices of your House-Organ 
Magazine for the Trust Department. We would re- 


quire... copies monthly. 

























































































































































































































CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Gadsden 
Mobile 

Connecticut 
Stamford 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Georgia 
Greenville 

Illinois 
Alton 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Freeport 


Peoria 
Princeton 


Indiana 
Clarks Hill 


Gary 
Hope 
Newcastle 


Iowa 
Creston 


Sumner 


Kansas 
Liberal 
Michigan 
Sturgis 
Minnesota 
Austin 
Breckenridge 
Canby 
Grand Meadow 
Redwood Falls 
Winona 
Mississippi 
Greenville 
Vicksburg 


Waynesboro 
Missouri 

Holliday 

Kansas City 


Lowry City 
Princeton 
Nebraska 
Fremont 
Wayne 
New Jersey 
Elizabeth 
Newark 


New York 
New York City 


Ogdensburg 
Westbury 


North Dakota 


Casselton 


Ohio 
Akron 
Glouster 
klahoma 
Cherokee 


Chickasha 

Davis 

Morris 

Oklahoma City 

Quinton 

Tishomingo 
Oregon 

Bend 


Pennsylvania 
Indiana 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


As reported to the Rand M$Nally Bankers Directory 


8 Conversions: 9 Successions: 17 Mergers; 6 Taken Over; 6 Title Changes; 
1 Purchase; 7 Absorptions; 7 Consolidations; 2 Moved 


PRESENT NAME 


American Nat. Bank 


American Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


*First-Stamford Nat. Bk 
Tr. Co 


Security Trust Co 


Greenville Banking Co 


*First Nat. Bank & Trust Co 


*Mid-City Tr. and Sav. Bank 


Uptown State Bank 
State Bk. of Freeport 


*Commercial Merchants Nat 


Bank 
Citizens First Nat. Bank 
Farmers State Bk 
Central Tr. & Savings Bank 
Hope State Bank 


*Citizens State Bank 


*First Nat. Bank 


First National Bank 


Peoples Nat. Bank 
Citiz. Tr. & Sav. Bank 


Austin State Bank 
First Nat. Bank 
*Bank of Canby 
*Exchange State Bank 
State Bk. & Tr. Co. 
First Nat. Bank 


Commercial Nat. Bank 
First Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


*First Nat. Bk 


*Monroe Co. Ex. Bk 
*Traders Gate City Nat. Bk 


*Lowry City Bank 
Princeton State Bank 


*Stephens Nat. Bk 
State Nat. Bank 


*El Mora State Bk. & Tr. Co 


Howard Sav. Inst. 


International-Madison Bk. & 


rr. Co 


Ogdensburg Tr. Co 


Bk. of Westbury Trust Co 
Casselton State Bank 
Commercial Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Glouster State Bank 


*Cherokee Nat. Bank 


Citizens-Farmers Nat. Bank 


*City Ex. Bank 
*Morris State Bank 
First Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co 
*Farmers State Bank 


*First State Bank 


*Lumbermens Nat. Bank 


Citiz. Nat. Bk 


Industrial Tr. Co 


*Northeast Nat. Bk. & Tr. 


Co., in Phila 






*Indicates Press Reports 


Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 


FoRMER NAME 


Etowah Tr. & Sav. Bank 


. American Tr. Co 


& First-Stamford Nat. Bank 


National Bk. of Delaware and 


Sec. Trust Co. 


Peoples Bank and Greenville 
Bkg. Co 


Alton Nat. Bank and Citiz 
Nat. Bank 


Mid-City Tr. & Sav. Bk. and 
Market Traders State Bank 


Fidelity Tr. & Sav. Bank 


Stephenson Co. Bank and 


State Bk. of Freeport 


Commercial Nat. Bk. and 


Merch. & Illinois Nat. Bk. 
Citiz. Nat. Bank, First Nat 
Bk. and Far. Nat. Bank 


Farmers Bank and State Bk 
of Clarks Hill 
South Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 


First Nat. Bk., Hartsville, 


Ind., and Hope State Bk. 


Central Tr. & Sav. Co. and 


Citizens State Bank 


Creston Nat. Bank and First 


National Bank 


First Tr. & Sav. Bk. and 


First Nat. Bank 
Peoples State Bank 
Citiz. State Bank 


Farmers & Merch. State Bk. 
First Nat. Bk., Campbell 
First Nat. Bank 

First Nat. Bank 

State Bk. of Redwood Falls 
First Tr. & Sav. Bank 


Commercial Bank 


First Nat. Bk. and Nat. City 


Sav. Bk. and Tr. Co 
Merch. & Planters Bank 


Peoples Bk. 


Gate City Nat. Bk. and 


Traders Nat. Bank 
Farmers State Bank 
Mercer Co. Trust Co. 


Fremont State Bank 
State Bk. of Wayne 


El Mora State Bank 
Security Sav. Bank and 
Howard Sav. Institution 


Madison State Bk and Inter- 
national Union Bk. & Tr. 
Co. (formerly Interna- 


tional Union Bank) 
National Bk. of Ogdensburg 


Bank of Westbury 


Amenia State Bk., Amenia, 


N.D 


Commercial Sav. & Tr. Co. 
First National Bank 


How CHANGED 


Conversion 


Title 
Title 


Merger 
Merger 


Merge 
Consolidation 


Succeeds 
Merger 


Merger 


Merger 


Merger 
Succeeds 
Consolidation 


Merger 


Merge! 
Merger 


Conversion 
Title 
Succeeds 
Absorbed 
Taken ove 
Taken over 
Succeeds 


Taken over 


Conversion 
Merger 


Conversion 


Taken over 
Merger 


Taken over 
Succeeds 


Conversion 
Succeeds 


Title 
Merger 
Merger 
Absorbed 
Succeeds 


Moved 


Title 
Absorbed 


Far. Bank, Lambert, and Consolidation 


Cherokee Nat. Bank 


Citiz. Nat. Bk. and Farmers Consolidation 


Nat. Bank 
City Nat. Bank 
Morris Nat. Bank 


Conversion 
Conversion 


American-First Nat. Bk. and Consolidation 


Security National Bank 
Kinta State Bk., Kinta, Okla 
and Farmers State Bank 

First Nat. Bk. 


Consolidation 


Conversion 


Central Oregon Bank and Consolidation 


Lumbermens Nat. Bank 


Farmers & Miners Bk. of Taken over 


Jacksonville, Kent, Pa 
Textile Nat. Bk. 


Absorbed 


Northeast Nat. Bank of Title 


Holmesburg in Phila 


$78,668 J. B. Wadsworth 


150,000 W. M 


203,000 C, D. Tedrow 


57,530 CLO 


2,500 A. May 


32,689 N. MeCook 


20,000 W. P. Kretschmar 
578,472 Geo. Williamson 


.. Dan Stephens 
50,000 R. W. Ley 


7,560,702 W. D. Vanderpool 
1,577,079 S. Fillin 
600,000 R. H. McEwen 
168,500 H. E. Hawxhurst 


9,597 J. R. Carley 


1,787,459 F. P. Johnson 


BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 


CASHIER 


D. C. Wadsworth 


E. C. Dose 
W.C. Pfende 


M. Zearing 


G. P. Smith, 
Sec.-Treas 


Edna I May Hardy 


W. A. Heyer 


B. P. Taggart 


A. F. Hassenstab 


A. M. Lyell 
E. Treanor 


t 


W. M. Mitten 
H. Lundberg 


G. J. Koeck 


Treasurer 


~ 


*. W. Ludlow 


Sec.-Treasurer 


M. C. Ashwood 
Treasurer 
J. 5S. Riley 


Secretary 


E. T. Carley 


E. M. Allen 


J. W. Faherty 


1930 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Srate & Town PRESENT NAME 

~ Philadelphia 
Womelsdorf 

South Carolina 
Columbia 
Summerville 


Plaza Trust Co. 
Womelsdorf Bk. & Tr. Co 


Peoples State Bk. of 8. C 
Peoples State Bk. of 8S. C 
(Branch) 


Sumter *Nat. Bk. of 8. C. 
South Dakota 
Wood *Mellette Co. Bk. 
Texas 
Crosbyton Citizens Nat. Bank 
Dallas First Nat. Bk. in Dallas 


Lockhart First Nat. Bk! 


Rockwall First Nat. Bk. in Rockwall 
Washington 


Stanwood 


First Nat. Bank 


(Continued from preceding page) 


FormMeR NAME How CHancep = Capirau 


William Penn Title & Tr. Co. Absorbed 


$ 646,720 


SURPLUS « 


Paovers PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 


$ 971,060 


Womelsdorf Union Bank Succeeds 125,000 339,548 L. R. Valentine C. P. Schaeffer 
National State Bk. wi bsorbed » ‘ 
Bk. of Dorchester and Bank Succeeds J. A. Guerin E. L. Braid 
of Summerville Ex. Vice Pres Dist. Cashier 
City Nat. Bk. Absorbed 
Mellette Co. State Bk., White 
River, 8. D. 
First Nat. Bk. _ Purchased 50,000 13,344 E. M. Perkins R. MeCurdy 
American Ex. Nat. Bk. and Merger 8,000,000 6,789,450 N. Adams P. Danna 
City National Bank 
Maxwell State Bk., Maxwell, Taken over 
Tex. 
Farmers Nat. Bk. and Secur. Merger 
State 
Stanwood Nat. Bk. and Eirst Merger 75,000 25,000C. W. Brokaw A. D. Hall 


Nat. Bank 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


10 State Banks: 


Srate & Town 


Illinois 

Edinburg Edinburg State Bank 
Iowa 

Anton First Trust & Sav. Bank 

Hedrick lowa Savings Bank 
Minnesota 

Willmar Security National Bank 
Missouri 

Kansas City Plaza Bank of Commerce 
New York 

White Plains Plaza National Bank 
North Carolina 

Marion Marion Industrial Bank 
Oklahoma 

Hugo Security State Bank 
South Carolina 

North State Bank of North 

(Reopened) 

Texas 

Dallas Texas Bank & Trust Co 

University Pk., Dallas | Hillcrest State Bank 
Vermont | 

Alburg Chittenden Co. Trust Co 

| (Branch of Burlington) 

Wisconsin 


Whitefish Bay 
(Milwaukee P. 0.) 


NaME or BANK 


Whitefish Bay State Bank 


Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 


2 National Banks; 1 Reopened Bank 


CapiraL Scrp.es & Prorirs PRESIDENT CASHIER 
$ 40,000 $ 10,000 J. H. King S. P. Lindsey, Jr. 
25,000 25,000 C. B. Toy Homer Boyd 
25,000 H. E. Linberg C. G. Miller 
100,000 25,000 J. W. Black G. W. Odell 
200,000 20,000 James Ketner H. Copeland 
50,000 17,500 E. B. Day A. K. Bowes 
25,000 J. L. Morgan W. M. Trevelton 
25,000 2.500 J. M. Cecil 
11,687 H. C. Wannamaker L. L. Pou 
100,000 25,000 M. J. Norrell H. L. Holliday 
25,000 2,500 Ba tla 
30,000 A. M. Kreck H. S. Swan 





NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
As reported to the Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory 
Use this table to keep your Blue Book up to date 


* Indicates Press Reports 


3 National Banks—4 State Banks 


State & Town NaMeE OF Bank Cc 
Illinois 


Chicago *Robey National Bank 


Kentucky 
Hickman *Citizens Bank of Hickman 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Massachusetts 
Worcester 
Michigan 
Grand Rapids 
New York 
New York City 


*Continental Bank & Tr. Co 


*Skandia Bank & Tr. Co. 


*Security National Bank 
*Founders Bank 


Pennsylvania 


Lemoyne *West Shore National Bank 


An extra dividend of 50 cents a share 
was recently declared by the FIRST NA 
TIONAL BANK of St. Louis. This is the 
second extra cash dividend paid by the 
bank during 1929, 2% on the old $100 par 
value stock having been paid last May. 


BANKERS MONTHLY FEBRUARY 1930 


$250,000 


SURPLUS «& 


APITAL 
PRorFItTs 


CORRESPONDENT 


$50,000 J. Kentner Elliott, 14 E. Jackson 
Surplus Blvd. and Max Schwartz, 
4745 N. Damen. 


15,000 15,000 W. H. Balther and W. A. John- 
ston, Incorporators 
202,500 22,500 James J. A. Fortier, President 
Skandia Credit Union of Worces- 
ter. 
500,000 Stuart E. Knappen 
600,000 300,000 E. 8S. Witkowski, President 
Fred Widmer, Secretary 
100,000 Oscar Walfensberger 
THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. of 


Cleveland announces the election of Henry 
Chisholm Osborn, president of the Ameri- 
ean Multigraph Co., as director of the bank, 
and of J. R. Cotabish and E. B. Merrell as 
vice presidents. 


Banks Reported Closed 


As Reported to the Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


Use This Table To Keep Your Blue 
Book Up To Date 


47 State Banks; 5 National Banks; 
1 Private Bank 
*Indicates Press Report 

Alabama 

Ensley—*Bank of Ensley 

Samson—* First National Bank 
Arkansas 

Elaine—*Bank of Elaine 

Omaha—Bank of Omaha 

Vandervoort—* Bank of Vandervoort 


California 

Hynes—* Azores Dairy Bank 
Florida 

Baker—Bank of Baker 
Georgia 


Claxton—* First National Bank 
Lumpkin—National Bank of Lumpkin 
Illinois 
Blue Island 
Bank 
Chieago—Progressive State Bank 
Donnellson—State Bank of Donnellson 


*Blue Island Trust & Sav. 


63 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers. Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti 


Downey Mechanical Coin Teller 
Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins 


Handling mixed 
coins is accurately 
and quickly done 
with the automa- 
tic action of this 
machine. 


Audits school 
savings, home 
banks, fractional 
deposits. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


The C. L. Downey Company 
941 Clark St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Caeta/ 


It isn’t the number of 
calls a salesman makes 
that counts—but the num- 
ber of interviews he gets. 


He must GET IN! 


But it’s the opposite with the 
printed salesman sent out by mail. 


To get the audience the printed 
salesman must GET OUT—ot 
the envelope. 


And that depends upon the 


envelope! 


Heco Envelope Company 


4500 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





How Depositors Benefit 


From A Worth-While Balance In The Bank 


Reprints of this article have been 
purchased by many banks to be put 
on the counters for depositors with 
a sign “Take One” or something 
similar. Any quantity of these re- 
prints is available at 2c each. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 Se. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 





Genoa—Exchange State Bank 
Kankakee—* American Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Marengo—*Dairymens State Bank 
Indiana 
Lexington—* Lexington State Bank 
New Marion—New Marion State Bank 
Westpoint—Westpoint Bank 
Iowa 
Avoca—Peoples Savings Bank 
Kansas 
Clysses—Grant County Farmers Union 
Bank 
Kentucky 
Hickman—* Hickman Bank & Trust Co. 
Missouri 
Anderson—State Bank of Anderson 
*Bank of Charleston 
Conway—* Farmers Bank 
Reger—Citizens Bank 
Waco—* Bank of Waco 
Nebraska 
Alliance—* First State Bank 
Ashton—Bank of Ashton 
Bayard—Bank of Bayard 
Cody—* Ranchers State Bank 
Gibbon—Exchange Bank 
Greeley—* First National Bank 
Harrison—Harrison State Bank 
Odell—* Hinds State Bank 
Ravenna—Citizens State Bank 
New York 


Truxton—* Muller & Son, 
North Carolina 
Oak City—*Bank of Oak City 
North Dakota 
Colgan—*Farmers State Bank 
Edinburg—*State Bank of Edinburg 
Fort Rice—*Citizens State Bank 
Grandin—Guaranty State Bank 
Martin—* Martin State Bank 
Ohio 
Grover Hill 
Oklahoma 
Picher—Bank of Picher 
Wann—* Citizens State Bank 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Trust Co. 


Charleston 


Private Bkrs. 


Exchange Bank Co. 


“Susquehanna Title & 





South Carolina 
Pelzer—*Chicora Bank (May Reopen) 
Spartanburg—*Carolina National Bank 
Spartanburg—*Dollar Savings Bank 
South Dakota 
Herreid—* Farmers 
Bank 
Tennessee 
Columbia 
Trust Co. 
Virginia 
Fort Blackmore 
more 
West Virginia 
Clarksburg 


& Merchants State 


*Phoenix Savings Bank & 


*Bank of Fort Black 


Farmers Bank 

E. P. Vollertsen, formerly vice president 
and controller of the NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE REPUBLIC, Chicago, was elected 
vice president and cashier. Robert R. Mentz 
and George J. Smith, formerly assistant 
vice presidents became vice presidents. 

At the CHICAGO TRUST CO. William 
T. Anderson, formerly secretary was elected 
secretary and cashier. Frank R. Curda, 
formerly assistant vice president was 
elected vice president. 


| 
| 
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